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THE NEMAHA HALF-BREED RESERVATION 


BY BERLIN B. CHAPMAN 


T was on the Nemaha Half-Breed Reservation in the 
southeast corner of present Nebraska that the federal 
government first made allotments in severalty to 

Indians. Three years before the first entry under the 
Homestead Act of 1862 was made on Nebraska land, the 
United States issued to an Indian on this reservation the 
first patent for an allotment in severalty. This tract is 
also of historical significance as the home of the Oto who 
gave the name “Nebraska” to both the river and state, and 
whose memory is perpetuated in the name of Otoe County. 
The word “Nemaha” is derived from an Oto word meaning 
water of cultivation - “ne,” water, and “maha” planting or 
cultivating. The Oto and the Missouri, a tribe confederated 
with them, once occupied the country between the Great 
Nemaha and Platte rivers, and later acquired a reservation 
on the Big Blue River at the Kansas border. By 1882 they 
had removed to a reservation in present Oklahoma, but the 
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question of adequate compensation for their Nebraska 
lands did not reach the United States Supreme Court until 
1955. ! 


Both the Oto and Missouri descended from a Siouan- 
speaking nation at one time located just west of Lake 
Michigan. 2 The Missouri moved southwest into what is 
now central Missouri and about 1673 established themselves 
near the mouth of Grand River. By tradition the Oto ac- 
companied them to this location, and then proceeded up 
the Missouri River to become a separate unit. After a 
careful study of contemporary maps and other sources 
Mildred Mott concluded that the Oto did not accompany 
the Missouri, but traveled westward across the northern 
part of present Iowa, and about the year 1700 descended 
the Missouri to the mouth of the Platte.* There the Mis- 
souri joined them about 1798. 


A study made by the House Public Lands Committee 
and the Library of Congress gave the “Original Range” 
of the Oto and Missouri as comprising the following com- 
pact area within present states: the northwest third of 
Missouri, the southwest corner of Iowa, the southeast 
corner of Nebraska, and the northeast corner of Kansas. + 
About 1800 the Oto and Missouri, estimated at from 1,200 


1 The Otoe and Missouria Tribe of Indians v. United States, 
Indian Claims Commission, II (1953), 335; Court of Claims, CXXXI 
(1955), 593; U. S. Supreme Court Reports, CCCL (1955), 848. 

2 Louis Houck, History of Missouri (Chicago, 1908), I, 173-175. 

3 Mildred Mott, “The Relation of Historic Indian Tribes to 
Archaeological Manifestations in Iowa,” Iowa Journal of History 
and Politics, XXXVI (July, 1938), 258-261. Mildred Mott has been 
a student of early Oto history before and since her marriage to 
Waldo R. Wedel. Her study on “The Prehistoric and Historic Habitat 
of the Missouri and Oto Indians” is a manuscript of fifty-two pages 
prepared in 1950 at the request of the Justice Department and con- 
cerns the Oto and Missouri case. A copy is in the office of the 
Indian Claims Commission, Washington, D. C. 

4 U. S. Congress, House Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, Compilation of Material Relating to the Indians of the 
United States and the Territory of Alaska, Including Certain Laws 
and Treaties Affecting Such Indians, pursuant to House Res. 66, 
8lst Cong., 2d sess., June 13, 1950 (Hearings, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, Serial No. 30), p. 605. 
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to 2,000 in number, held the southeast corner of Nebraska 
between the Great Nemaha and the Platte. To all intents 
and purposes they were one tribe during their occupancy 
of lands in Nebraska. In this study the term Oto will be 
understood to include the Missouri. 


On July 15, 1830, at Prairie du Chien the United 
States entered into a treaty with several tribes and bands 
including the Oto.* Article 10 of the treaty provided for 
the establishment of the Nemaha Half-Breed Reservation. 
It extended from the Missouri River west between the 
Great Nemaha and the Little Nemaha for a distance of 
ten miles, and comprised about 138,000 acres. The treaty 
states that the Omaha, Iowa, and Oto for themselves, and 
in behalf of the Yankton and Santee bands of Sioux ear- 
nestly requested that they might be permitted to make some 
provision for their half-breeds, and particularly that they 
might bestow upon them this tract of country. The tract 
“having belonged to the Ottoes, and having been exclusively 
ceded by them,” it was agreed that the Omaha, Iowa, and 
Yankton and Santee bands of Sioux should pay the Oto 
the sum of $3,000, which was accordingly paid. 


It was agreed that half-breeds of the above named 
tribes and bands might “be suffered to occupy said tract 
of land; holding it in the same manner, and by the same 
title that other Indian titles are held.” The President of 
the United States might thereafter assign to any of the 
half-breeds, to be held by him or them in fee simple, any 
portion of the tract, not exceeding 640 acres to each in- 
dividual. This was the first of a long list of treaties and 
acts of Congress authorizing allotments of land in severalty 
to Indians. * 


It is difficult to determine the individuals and interests 
that promoted the establishment of the reservation. Nor 


5 U. S. Statutes at Large, VII, 328; C. C. Royce, Indian Land 
Cessions (U. S. Bureau of American Ethnology, Eighteenth Annual 
Report [Washington, 1899]), pp. 726-727. 

6 See “Schedule of Treaties and Acts of Congress Authorizing 
Allotments of Land in Severalty,” Royce, op. cit., pp. 645-647. 
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is it easy to determine what filial obligations, if any, the 
Oto owed to the above named tribes and bands. A careful 
search did not reveal any document showing that the United 
States requested or suggested that the Oto cede any part 
of their lands to the half-breeds. The United States received 
no benefit from the cession, but was a party to the treaty 
and undoubtedly was the dominant force, as it was the 
only power able to make treaties, and was the guardian 
of the property interests of its Indian wards. 


Lands comprising the Nemaha Half-Breed Reservation 
are in an area of abundant rainfall, productive soils and 
diversified agriculture. This area is the only part of Ne- 
braska comparable in vegetation to Indiana, Ohio, and 
Kentucky. 


By 1830 records were being made of comparable land 
values, and census figures were approaching accuracy. 
Agent John Dougherty in that year estimated the Oto as 
1,500. In 1833 Henry L. Ellsworth referred to the “numer- 
ous half-breeds’” who had the reservation.*? Maximilian, 
Prince of Wied, estimated their number from 150 to 200. * 


It was evident that the Nemaha Half-Breed Reserva- 
tion might become a white man’s region because allottees 
could secure patents and sell their lands. The reservation 
adjoined lands subject to white settlement, and some of 
the claimants were suspected to be more of white blood 
than of Indian. Reverend Isaac McCoy said that the reser- 
vation might open the door to the ingress of white popula- 
tion into the Indian country, and, most likely without the 
possibility of closing it. He observed that this would result 
in injury to the Indians, and tend to render ineffectual 


7 Ellsworth to Commissioner Albert Herring, September 23, 
1833, Journal of Commissioners, September 2, 1833 to January 21, 
ag ate File, Office of Indian Affairs, National Archives), 
pp. 13-14. 

8 Maximilian, Prince of Wied, Travels in the Interior of North 
America (R. G. Thwaites, ed., Early Western Travels [Cleveland, 
1906], XXII), I, 259. 
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the line of demarcation or “the permanent Indian fron- 
tier.” ® 


A letter from the Oto and Missouri, Omaha, and 
Yankton was addressed to Superintendent William Clark 
on October 15, 1836, stating that the attention of the 
government had been called twice to the matter of making 
the reservation available to the half-breeds. *® The letter 
observed that the lands were unsurveyed and consequently 
unoccupied by those for whose use the cession had been 
made; that “many of those persons are now growing up 
and anxious to settle upon those lands; but are at the same 
time unwilling to attempt any improvement without some 
guarantee that they will be permitted to hold them.” 


Commissioner Carey A. Harris instructed McCoy to 
ascertain who were the proper claimants, and to decide 
whether it would or would not be expedient to sub- 
divide the reservation among them and give to each 
a patent. McCoy reported in favor of marking the exterior 
boundaries of the entire tract so that it might not em- 
barrass assignments of land to be made to others. He 
believed that to subdivide the land and issue patents “would 
be followed by the worst of consequences.” *! 


John Calvin McCoy surveyed the reservation under 
instructions from his father, Reverend Isaac McCoy. On 
the east he did not include certain islands in the Missouri 
River, nor did he go west on the Great Nemaha River 
a sufficient distance to locate the western border of the 
reservation correctly. His line was erroneous, as it extended 
but eight miles, seventy-six chains and eighty-three links, 
instead of ten miles in a direct line from the mouth of the 
Great Nemaha. On September 17, 1838, he reported that the 


® Isaac McCoy, History of Baptist Indian Missions (Washing- 
ton, 1840), pp. 525-526; F. L. Paxson, History of the American 
Frontier, 1768-1893, Chap. XXXI, “The Permanent Indian Frontier, 
1825-1841.” 

10 Tetan et al. to Clark, October 15, 1836, Treaty File (Office of 
Indian Affairs, National Archives). 

11 McCoy, loc. cit. 
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reservation contained 143,647.33 acres.'* The difficulties 
under which McCoy conducted the survey would indicate 
that its accuracy was endangered. Nearly twenty years 
later he wrote: 


Before I had completed the survey of the meanders of 
the Great Nemaha I was compelled to return home in con- 
sequence of sickness and a subsequent death in the family; 
and in order not to delay the survey I directed Mr. J. W. 
Polke to survey the meanders of the Missouri River from 
the mouth of the Big up to that of the Little Nemaha. Mr. 
Polke though not a practical surveyor, was a highly intelli- 
gent and educated young man and as I thought fully com- 
petent to [do] the work. About the time he completed this 
work I went up and met them returning home after com- 
pleting the survey; but in consequence of continued sickness 
in family I brought back the company to Westport, Mo. 

Next year I think my father directed Mr. Donohoe 
to go up and complete the survey which he did, and I pre- 
sume a report of the same was made. Sometime afterwards, 
perhaps the next year, it was discovered that his survey 
of the western line was incorrect, and I was sent up with a 
party to correct it, which I did. I had forgotten that Mr. 
Donohoe had made any survey of the line in question until 
reminded of it by Mr. Polke. 


On February 23, 1838, Commissioner Harris authorized 
Agent Dougherty, on some convenient occasion, to extin- 
guish the titles of the half-breeds to the reservation. ™ It 
seemed to Harris that the assent of each half-breed who 
was of age should be obtained, but he left to Dougherty 
to determine from his knowledge of Indian customs and 
laws the proper course to pursue. 


In accordance with instructions given by the War 
Department Reverend Isaac McCoy visited certain tribes 
and on December 22, 1841, made a report in which he in- 
cluded the “names, residences, and condition” of 121 half- 
breeds who had an interest in the Nemaha Half-Breed 


12 McCoy’s field notes are in Ancient and Miscellaneous Surveys 
(Office of Indian Affairs, National Archives), IV, No. 10, 227-264. 
See also Royce, op. cit., p. 727. 

18 Harris to Dougherty, February 28, 1838, Letter Book (Office 
of Indian Affairs, National Archives), XXIII, 365-366. 


Ss} 
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Reservation. '* He listed 50 Iowa, 47 Omaha, 21 Oto, and 
3 Sioux. McCoy said: 


There are doubtless others concerning whom I have 
not received information. A considerable portion of them 
are of mature age, but the condition of nearly all of whom 
as their guardian in extinguishing their claims. They are 
I am informed is such as to require the government to act 
no more competent to act for themselves in this matter 
than others of the uncivilized tribes to which they respective- 
ly belong. 

It is exceedingly unfortunate that such a reservation 
was made. None have ever occupied this land, and most of 
the claimants, I presume, scarcely know that such a reserva- 
tion has been made. The extinguishment of their claims is 
important in view of the settlement of other Indian tribes, 
but time and labor will be required to identify all the 
claimants. Some have died since the treaty, and have left 
heirs to be enquired for, guardians must be applied to in 
some cases, etc. Since the condition of these people is such 
that bargaining with, at least the greater part of them, 
would be mere form without substance, I would respect- 
fully recommend that the government fix upon a sum, say 
$300, to each, and let this amount be paid to them as fast 
as they can be identified. The consent of each can, no doubt 
be obtained, if it be deemed necessary, but the formalities 
of a contract, I respectfully report, would be, in most cases 
as unmeaning as contracts with minors generally. 


14 Commissioner T. H. Crawford to McCoy, May 17, 1841, ibid., 
XXX, 279-280; McCoy to Secretary John C. Spencer, December 22, 
1841, Miscellaneous M 1267-1842 (Office of Indian Affairs, National 
Archives). 

McCoy’s list of Oto half-breeds is as follows: “Joseph Robe- 
deaux’ children, viz. son named Robedeaux of full age, living with 
the Otoes. Son Jo, and a daughter named Lalebre, at the same place. 
Son Harry at Portage de Sioux, Missouri, and daughters Rosella 
and Mani with Ioways, all of mature age. 

“Mitchell Robedeaux’ wife deceased, and their son about 
fifteen years of age, with the Otoes. 

“Dr. Gale’s daughter about eighteen years of age, at Belle- 
view. Capt G — — ’s daughter about sixteen years of age, living 
with the Otoes. Baptiste Roy’s daughter, married to a white man in 
St. Louis named Lege. A woman who is a daughter of Sergeant 
Ceders, with the Otoes. Joseph Bennard’s children, viz, two sons 
from fifteen to seventeen years of age, and a daughter about four- 
teen, all living with their father on Neshneleotany river, Mo. 

“Rogers’ daughter married to Sergeant R — — at Fort 
Leavenworth. Cleghorn’s son Jim Cleghorn, with the Otoes. 

“Nograin’s daughter, about thirteen years of age, among 
the Otoes. Vascas Bennet’s daughter, deceased. Father and mother 
both dead. The child’s uncle is an Otoe chief. 

“A young man named Neowache, son of Victoire Lagotree, 
was taken to Col. Johnson’s school in Kentucky in the summer of 
1841. Papan’s daughter, deceased. Her uncle and aunt are Otoes, 
and with that tribe. Jn all Otoes 21.” 
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Superintendent Thomas Harvey in 1845 suggested 
that measures be taken to extinguish the half-breed 
claims. '* He noted that the time might not be distant when 
much difficulty would exist as to who were entitled to the 
reservation, the claimants being members of so many dif- 
ferent tribes, and scattered over an extensive district of 
country. Three years later he called attention to the reser- 
vation and said it should be either purchased, or surveyed 
and assigned to the proper claimants. ** He observed that 
if the matter were not attended to in time, difficulty would 
arise should that section of the country be opened to settle- 
ment. 


In 1849 Superintendent D. D. Mitchell urged speedy 
action in the purchase of the lands, saying that many of 
the claimants were desirous to sell them, while but few 
evinced any disposition to settle there. '* Considering the 
vast tide of emigration westward, Mitchell said the time 
was not distant when it would require twenty-fold the 
amount to extinguish the title of the claimants that was 
necessary in 1849. He said the purchase would tend to 
break up the dens of whisky smugglers. In 1853 there were 
sixty half-breeds between the Great Nemaha and the Little 
Nemaha. *8 


Congress by an act of July 31, 1854, authorized and 
required the President to cause the Nemaha Half-Breed 
Reservation to be surveyed and allotted to the persons 
properly entitled to the same, in fee simple, in such manner 
and under such rules and regulations as he might pre- 


15 Harvey to Commissioner T. H. Crawford, September 10, 
1845, Sen. Docs., 29th Cong., Ist Sess. (Serial No. 470), I, 535. 

16 Harvey to Commissioner William Medill, October 4, 1848, 
House Ex. Docs., 30th Cong., 2d sess. (Serial No. 537), I, 489. 

17 Mitchell to Commissioner Orlando Brown, October 13, 1849, 
Sen. Ex. Docs., 31st Cong., 1st sess. (Serial No. 551), III, 1068. See 
also Commissioner L. Lea to Secretary A. H. H. Stuart ine eg 
27, 1850, ibid.; 31st Cong., 2d Sess. (Serial No. 587), I ; ébid., 
November 27, "1851, 32d Cong., 1st sess. (Serial No. 613), an, 268. 

18 Report of Commissioner of Indian ae 1858, Sen. Ex. 
Does., 33td Cong., 1st sess. (Serial No. 690), I 
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scribe. *® To defray the expenses of the same, Congress ap- 
propriated the sum of $10,922.29. 


On May 14, 1856, Commissioner George W. Many- 
penny notified Joseph L. Sharp of Glenwood, Iowa, that 
he was appointed a commissioner to ascertain and report 
the number and names of such of the half-breeds and mixed 
bloods as were then living of the Omaha, Iowa, and Oto 
tribes and of the Yankton and Santee bands of Sioux. ”° 
Sharp’s report was to embrace a list containing the names 
of all applicants, arranged first by tribes, second by fami- 
lies, and lastly single persons, showing the age, sex, rela- 
tionship to the tribe to which the applicant claimed to 
belong, the place of residence of each; also who were 
orphans or wards, and their guardians if any, and such 
other facts as might be useful and proper to state. Whether 
Sharp admitted or rejected an applicant, he should briefly 
give his reasons therefor. Sharp was directed to enter upon 
the discharge of his duties at as early a period as practic- 
able, but he made in 1856 no report of his progress. ?' 


Sharp found quite a number of claimants settled upon 
the reservation, but others were living with tribes far from 
it. On April 24, 1857, he reported that he had carefully ar- 
ranged the whole list containing the names of all the half- 
breeds and mixed bloods. ?? He listed 185 Yankton, 105 Oto, 
62 Omaha, 58 Iowa, and 17 Santee, making in all admitted 


19 U. S. Statutes at Large, X, 332. 

20 Manypenny to Sharp, May 14, 1856, Letter Book (Office of 
Indian Affairs, National Archives), LIV, 224-227. 

21 Jbid., January 26, 1857, LVI, 95. The Office of Indian Affairs 
was about as slow as Sharp. On June 2 Sharp inquired as to the 
“kind and degree” of mixed bloods whose claims should be entertained. 
On September 1 Acting Commissioner C. E. Mix replied that any 
degree of the proper Indian blood mixed with white or African blood 
deemed admissible; Mix to Sharp, September 1, 1856, ibid., 

» 74. 

22 Sharp to Commissioner J. W. Denver, April 24, 1857, Great 
Nemaha S 323-1857 (Office of Indian Affairs, National Archives). 
For a general account, see Sharp to Manypenny, February 24, 1857, 
ibid., S 279-1857. With this report is a list of the Yankton prepared 
pe mt to Sharp’s instructions, also several dozen affidavits by 
claimants. 
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427. He “found on the Sioux list and rejected,” 42. Also, 
12 were “mixed with the African and suspended.” 


The Yankton and Iowa urged that a special agent or 
commission be appointed to.allot the lands because “no good 
feelings or friendship” existed among the different bloods 
that occupied the lands. About one-third of the reservation 
was woodland. Charles Rouleau (or Rulo) and Joseph 
Tesson, writing for the Yankton and Iowa, said of the 
reservation : 

There are some bad men settled upon it, and bad white 
men in its immediate vicinity. These white men are ever 
ready to traffic whisky to the half-breeds for the privilege 
of chopping and carrying off timber which they have done 
and are now doing to a considerable extent, and greatly 
to the injury of the reserve. Woodyards have been estab- 
lished upon it for the purpose of supplying steamboats with 
wood. In this way thousands of dollars worth of the best 
timber has been destroyed and carried off; and that opera- 
tion is now going on largely. Gen. Vanderslice, the Indian 
Agent of the Great Nemaha Agency, has posted up notices 
warning all persons not to trespass upon said reserve but 


having (as we are informed) no legal means to punish the 
guilty parties, his notices have been disregarded. 23 


On August 4 William Matt Stark of Xenia, Ohio, was 
appointed a special agent for the purpose of making as- 
signments and selections of land on the reservation. ** He 
was instructed, where there was no controversy, to allow 
each person on the census roll to select the number of 
acres to which he was entitled, so as to include his im- 
provements, if the same could be effected without a dis- 
regard of the subdivisional lines of survey. Priority of oc- 
cupancy should be a governing factor in disputes between 
contesting claimants. After the improvement selections 
were made by allottees, due public notice should be given 
to all other claimants. Lands should be assigned or allotted 
to absentees without discriminating between participants. 


23 Charles Rulo and Joseph Tesson to Denver, April 20, 1857, 
Great Nemaha R 216-1857 (Office of Indian Affairs, National 
Archives). 

24 See letter of instructions from Denver to Stark, August 4, 
1857, Letter Book (Office of Indian Affairs, National Archives), 
LVII, 234-238; see also Mix to Stark, August 18, 1857, ibid., p. 282; 
Denver to Stark, October 26, 1857, ibid., p. 478. 
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Stark was instructed to exercise a sound discretion in con- 
nection with the quality of the soil, and so far as practicable 
to give an equal portion of woodland and prairie to each 
individual. Each allottee should be entitled to 320 acres, 
without any reference to age or sex. No allotments should 
be made west of the McCoy line until the new line had 
been established by the Surveyor General. By September 
25 some allottees were selling their allotments. 


Years later Stark testified that he received from the 
Office of Indian Affairs a list dated February 4, 1858, 
containing the names of the half-breeds entitled to allot- 
ment of land.**> A notation in the files of the Office of 
Indian Affairs states that there were 445 names “in the 
list as furnished to Special Agent Stark.” The list gave 
the name, sex, age, degree of blood, and tribe of certain 
Indians. Stark reported that a hundred new names might 
be submitted if children born since the taking of the census 
were entitled to participate in the allotment. ** He noted 
that there were already enough allottees to take all 
the lands, according to the township plat. Acting Com- 
missioner C. E. Mix directed that only such half-breeds 
or mixed bloods as were born prior to and living at the 
time of the completion of the census by Sharp were entitled 


25 J. D. Hegler v. George Faulkner et al., U. S. Supreme Court 
Reports, CLIII (1894), 109. An unsuccessful search was made for 
this list of half-breeds. A cross section of it, giving the names of 
two Iowa and two Omaha, is in the record in the case of Hegler v. 
Faulkner, and is available in the U. S. District Court in Omaha, and 
in the U. S. Supreme Court. This list should not be confused with the 
list of 389 allottees referred to in footnote 49 below. Stark’s list had 
six columns of information. One of the columns listed family relation- 
ship such as father, son, etc. 

26 Stark to Mix, February 14, 1858, Great Nemaha S 578-1858 
(Office of Indian Affairs, National Archives). Stark said: “‘Mixed 
bloods are very prolific when there is a half section of land at 
stake!” See also Mix to Secretary Jacob Thompson, April 30, 1858, 
rg Book (Office of Indian Affairs, National Archives), X, 
469-470. 
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to participate in the allotment. 2* Commissioner Alfred B. 
Greenwood in 1860 clarified the matter by saying that 
allottees must have been born prior to May 14, 1856, the 
date Sharp was appointed to take the census. 


Between 1855 and 1858 the west boundary of the Ne- 
maha Half-Breed Reservation was several times re- 
surveyed. ** During the interim between his two terms as 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, James W. Denver noted 
that the treaty of 1830 called for boundaries, and that the 
eastern boundary of the reservation was the western bound- 
ary of Missouri. He added: “McCoy never did do anything 
right and his blunders have already caused very great 
trouble with that same reserve.” 7® 


White settlers just west of the McCoy line used well- 
known frontier methods in protesting the extension of 
that line farther west. °° They signed petitions requesting 
the establishment of “the original line,” and in February, 


27 Mix to Stark, February 20, 1858, Letter Book (Office of 
Indian Affairs, National Archives), LVIII, 328-329; Commissioner 
A. B. Greenwood to Christopher H. Mott and David Crawford, April 
19, 1860, ibid., LXIII, 388-392. In transferring the tenure by com- 
munity to allotments in severalty, the Interior Department was 
guided by the opinion of Caleb Cushing, April 29, 1854, recorded in 
Opinions, Attorney General’s Office (Justice Department, National 
Archives), I, 438-440. 

28 For an excellent summary of this matter, see Roscoe E. Bell, 
Assistant Director of the Bureau of Land Management, to A. Devitt 
Vanech, Assistant Attorney General, May 6, 1948, Interior Depart- 
ment, Bureau of Land Management, No. 19219 “R”. 

29 Denver to Stark, March 12, 1858, Great Nemaha S 595-1858, 
(Office of Indian Affairs, National Archives). An unfavorable com- 
ment on McCoy surveys is in the letter of M. Stokes to Secretary 
Lewis Cass, August 5, 1833, Sen. Docs., 23rd Cong., 1st sess. (Serial 
No. 247), X, 494-497. 

30 On February 24, 1857, A. D. Kirk sent a letter to the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office alleging that the southwestern 
corner of “the Reservation as perpetuated by Mr. McCoy in 1838, 
was then at the distance of 10 miles, and that owing to the formation 
of an island embraced between the old and new channel of the Mis- 
souri river, the present mouth of the Big Nemaha is not 10 miles, 
and that having once been recognized by the Department as the 
Western boundary of the Reservation per McCoy’s field notes, if 
any detriment resulted during the lapse of 20 years, that it should 
not redound to numerous settlers upon the public lands adjoining 
the liné”’; cited by Roscoe E. Bell, loc. cit. 
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1857, sent A. D. Kirk to Washington to present their case to 
the proper authorities. Kirk said the new line included “in 
the reservation some two miles of settlement and the town 
of Archer,” *' a total of fifty to a hundred families. 


Among the settlers were Philip Baedmer, William 
Birch, Joseph Boyd, James Calvern, I. S. Chase, Isaac 
Crook, Jesse Crook, Joseph Crook, T. M. Davis, A. Dicker- 
son, E. Dickson, Isaac Fletcher, James Fletcher, Joseph 
Forney, Amons Frank, John Gleason, F. L. Golsberry, 
James Goolsby, William G. Goolsby, I C. Hilton, William T. 
Holland, S. N. Johnson, Wingate King, John Kirk, W. D. 
Lamb, Benjamin L. Leachman, William S. Lewis, M. M. 
Maddox, 8S. C. McElroy, John McFarland, G. W. Miller, J. F. 
Miller, Charles Minshell, Elias Minshell, Benjamin F. Mit- 
chell, Amos Nickolls, William Nickolls, Alfred Ovenden, 
Martin W. Parmer, H. W. Peters, H. Potter, W. C. Powell, 
Alexander Ricord, Andy J. Robertson, James M. Robertson, 
Charles Robinson, David Robinson, Joseph Robinson, A. M. 
Rutherford, William H. Seaton, Ambrose Shelley, H. B. 
Strong, Lewis Temple, John P. Welty, and Thomas R. 
Wright. 


Judge John C. Miller presided over a meeting of “a 
large number of the citizens” at Archer. Under date of 
September 28, 1857, they adopted the following resolution: 
“We will continue to hold and to occupy our lands at all 
hazards, and will only be driven from them by a superior 
force unless our rights are investigated by the highest 
courts of the United States.” 


On November 28 the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office suggested to Denver the advisability of devis- 
ing some plan that would relieve the settlers and be accept- 
_able to the half-breeds. The government was responsible 
for the incorrect survey made by its agent, John Calvin 


31 Archer, the first county seat of Richardson County, was 
established as a post office in 1856 and discontinued in 1865. It 
— not be confused with the present town of Archer in Merrick 

ounty. 
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McCoy. The government suffered the settlers to locate on 
the western side of the reservation, and to remain there 
after McCoy’s error was discovered. To quiet disputes, 
Congress by an act of June 12, 1858, established the McCoy 
line as the true boundary. ** 


The line was clearly and satisfactorily ascertained, 
and on October 27 the Surveyor General transmitted to the 
General Land Office the field notes and a connected tracing 
of the reservation revised to reflect the McCoy survey. 
Owing to the encroachments of the Missouri River, the 
reservation for the half-breeds, exclusive of islands, then 
contained only 120,675.91 acres. 


Early in 1860 there was a spirited contest between 
William Edward Sloan, an Omaha, and Pelagie Ritter, an 
Oto, for a certain allotment at the mouth of the Little Ne- 
maha, near present McCandless Siding. On March 14 Com- 
missioner Greenwood recommended the continued investi- 
gation of 144 cases in which persons claimed rights to 
reservation lands. ** On the same day he noted that, in ac- 
cordance with the apportionment made by his office, there 
had been allotted all the lands within the reduced area of 
the reservation occasioned by the establishment of the Mc- 
Coy line, except one lot containing about 45 acres. He re- 
commended the approval of 365 allotments he had made, 
the suspension of 22 allotments for further investigation, 
and a further study of the contested lands claimed by Sloan 
and Ritter. 


On April 19 Greenwood instructed Christopher H. Mott 
and David Crawford, special commissioners, to proceed to 
“White Cloud, in the Territory of Nebraska” and remain 
there from May 15 until June 30 for the purpose of taking 
additional testimony in certain cases of parties who claimed 





382 U. S. Statutes at Large, XI, 327; Royce, Indian Land Ces- 
sions, p. 727 and map No. 41. 

83 Greenwood to Secretary Jacob Thompson, March 14, 1860, 
Report Book (Office of Indian Affairs, National Archives), XI, 
357-360. 
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to be entitled to participate in the beneficial provisions of 
Article 10 of the treaty of July 15, 1830. ** Greenwood said 
that upon principles of equity a full examination should be 
made to ascertain the number of them who would be allowed 
to share in the division of the proceeds of the sales of the 
lands embraced in “the tract containing 15,697.34 acres,” 
excluded from the reservation by the establishment of the 
McCoy line. Mott and Crawford proceeded on their mission 
and on July 16, 1860, made a full report of their work. * 


Greenwood on August 14 recommended that the suspen- 
sion of the twenty-four cases designated on March 14 be 
set aside, and that the locations of land in these cases re- 
ported by Stark be approved and patents issued according- 
ly. Thus Sloan got the contested allotment, and Ritter re- 
ceived one farther west. ** Secretary Jacob Thompson ap- 
proved Greenwood’s recommendation on August 17. The 
allotment schedule contains 60 pages, and lists 389 allot- 
ments containing on an average 314.24 acres. *7 It covers all 


84 Greenwood to Mott and Crawford, April 19, 1860, Letter 
Book (Office of Indian Affairs, National Archives), LXIII 388-392. 
85 Mott and Crawford to Commissioner Mix, Great Nemaha M 
293-1860 (Office of Indian Affairs, National Archives). 
Sloan received 299.75 acres which included the SW% of the 
SE%, SE% of the SW%, and NE% of the SW%, Sec. 18, T. 4N., 
R. 16E. Ritter received the E% of the Sec. 35, T. 4N., R. 15E. 
Reference is made to William E. Sloan in the land cases of Thomas 
L. Sloan v. United States, Federal Reporter, XCV (1899), 198; 
Federal Reporter, CXVIII (1902), 288; John M. Sloan et al. v. 
United States, U. S. Supreme Court Reports, CXCIII (1904), 614. 
87 The schedule is in the Office of Indian Affairs, Land Divi- 
sion, XXXVIII A. It is a “Description of the selections and allot- 
ments of land made for the half breeds and mixed bloods of the 
Omahas, Iowas, and Otoes and Yancton and Santie bands of Sioux 
in conformity with the stipulations of the 10th article of the treaty” 
of July 15, 1830, and of the 4th section of the Appropriation Act 
of July 31, 1854. Commissioner A. B. Greenwood transmitted the 
schedule to the General Land Office on March 24, 1860; Greenwood 
to the Commissioner of the General Land Office, March 24, 1860, 
— Book (Office of Indian Affairs, National Archives), LXIII, 
The following example is typical of schedule listings: Mar- 
garet Dorion, No. 57, received W% of Sec. 15, T. 2 N., R. 17 E, 
820 acres. The schedule is preceded by an index of allottees, four 
and one-half pages, a photostatic copy of which is in the 
Nebraska State Historical Society. Some allottees are “alias,” and 
are listed more than once in the index. 
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the area listed in the connected tracing of October 27, 1858 
(120,675.91 acres), together with the islands in the Mis- 
souri River (1,609.83 acres) belonging to the Nemaha Half- 
Breed Reservation. ** 


On September 10, 1860, a total of 389 patents were 
issued in fee simple for a total of 122,240.69 acres. *® Patent 
Number 1 was issued to Lewis Neal, the first Indian in the 
United States to receive an allotment of land in severalty, 
evidenced by a patent. He was also known as Louis Neales 
and Louis Neal. His allotment comprised 307.2 acres in 
the southeast corner of present Nemaha County. 


Fragments of information in the National Archives 
show that this allottee was about twenty-six years old, the 
son of an American father and a half-breed Omaha woman. 
His parents were deceased. His wife, Susan, was about 
twenty-three years old. He had a brother, George, and his 
sisters were Harriet, Elizabeth, and Mary. In 1904 “Louis 
Neals” was Number 1 on the annuity roll of payments 
to the Omaha. 


On January 14, 1861, a few patents were transmitted 
to Representative James Craig of Missouri for delivery to 
allottees, and on February 16 most of the remaining pat- 
ents were sent to Agent Daniel Vanderslice. For practical 
purposes a final certificate was considered the equal of a 
patent, and it was hardly deemed necessary for an allottee 
to receive a patent before disposing of his land. The cost 
to the government in surveying and allotting the reserva- 
tion was $13,480.94. * 





38 Roscoe E. Bell to Assistant Attorney General, May 6, 1948, 
loc. cit. 

89 The patents are in Nebraska Patents, General Land Office, 
CCLXXXVIII. 

40 General Accounting Office, Report on Otoe and Missouria 
Tribe, 1950, p. 82. The annuity roll for 1862 records chiefs, war- 
riors, heads of families, and individuals without families. It accounts 
for 497 persons but does not list all of them by name; see Otoe and 
Missouria, Annuity Roll (Office of Indian Affairs, National 
Archives). 
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It has been explained that on February 4, 1858, the 
Office of Indian Affairs transmitted to William M. Stark, 
a special agent, a list containing the names, ages, and other 
information concerning the persons entitled to allotments. 
Thereafter a situation developed which brought the list to 
the attention of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
It began on April 15, 1859, when Stark allotted a tract 
of land to George Washington, an Iowa half-breed. The 
following day the allottee conveyed the land to Houston 
Nuckolls. In 1866 and 1868 the allottee deeded the land 
to other parties who in court were known as George Faulk- 
ner et al. 


The controlling question was whether the allottee was 
of full age when he deeded the land to Nuckolls. Sharp’s 
list of February 4, 1858, showed that the allottee was 20 
years old, and hence of full age when he received his land. 
The Supreme Court held that this list was not admissible 
as evidence in a legal controversy to prove the age of the 
allottee. ** Justice George Shiras, speaking for the court, 
said: 


When the allotment was completed, and was followed, 
first, by a certificate, and, finally, by a patent, the purposes 
of the inquiry were fulfilled, and the list used to aid the 
government functionaries in the task of allotting the lands 
cannot be regarded as a record to be resorted to afterwards, 
in disputes between other parties, to prove the age of the 
Indians. No provision was made, in either the Act of Con- 
gress or the rules and regulations of the Indian department, 
to preserve the list as a muniment of title, much less as a 
public record admissible to prove merely incidental! recitals 
based on hearsay ... . It was not an official record, in- 
tended as a mode of preserving the recollection of facts, 
nor was it based upon the personal knowledge of the party 
making the entry. It was mere hearsay. 


Reference has been made to the west portion of the 
Nemaha Half-Breed Reservation or to the tract between 


the McCoy line and the line of 1858, which ran farther 
west. On the tract a total of 5,462.33 acres were located 


41 J. D. Hegler v. George Faulkner et al., U. S. Supreme Court 
Reports, CLIII (1894), 109. 
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prior to February 28, 1859, with military bounty land 
warrants, in payment of pre-emption claims based upon 
settlements made since June 12, 1858. #2 Pursuant to a proc- 
lamation of President Buchanan on March 22, 1859, a 
quantity of 470.45 acres of the lands was sold at the 
Brownsville land office, August 8 to 13, 1859. ** This was 
the first auction of Oto and Missouri lands, and it occurred 
two years after the first sale of public land in Nebraska. ** 
Commissioner Greenwood learned that only a small portion 
was sold “in consequence of no bids being made for the 
remainder.” ** He recommended a speedy sale of the residue 
of the lands within the tract in order to satisfy the claims 
of certain mixed-blood Indians to share in the division of 
the moneys arising from the sale. Secretary Caleb B. Smith 
considered the lands as “public land of the United States 
salable in the usual manner.” ** By June, 1861, the un- 
disposed portion was reduced to about three thousand 
acres. Much of the land was sold at private sale. In brief, 
the tract west of the McCoy line was sold by the govern- 


42 J. S. Wilson (Commissioner of General Land Office) to 
Secretary Caleb B. Smith, March 21, 1861, Sen. Misc. Docs., 37th 
Cong., 2d sess. (Serial No. 1124), No. 79, pp. 41-42; W. P. Dole 
(Commissioner of Indian Affairs), to Smith, March 27, 1862, dbid., 
pp. 42-43 

48 A printed cpoy of the proclamation, No. 637, is in Proclama- 
tions, Sales of Land from March 22, 1859 to May 11, 1869 (General 
Land Office, National Archives). (This is a volume in the Record 
Copies of Proclamations.) With the proclamation is a “Synopsis” 
issued by Commissioner Thomas A. Hendricks, April 28, 1859. The 
proclamation is not in the United States Statutes at Large, or in 
Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents. The Record 
Copies of Proclamations consist of fifteem volumes, which include 
many executive orders. An act of March 3, 1811 made provision 
for patenting all lands that might be sold within the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, U. S. Statutes at Large, II, 665. 

44 Omaha Land Office, Cash Entry No. 1, dated February 4, 
1857 (General Land Office, National Archives). 


45 Greenwood to Secretary of the Interior, January 10, 1861, 
Report Book (Office of Indian Affairs, National Archives), XII, 80. 


46 Smith to Commissioner of Indian Affairs, June 17, 1861, 
Record of Letters Sent (Interior Department, National Archives), 
III, 433-434. 
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ment for the benefit of the half-breeds who were paid 
$19,008.13, or about $1.25 per acre. ‘7 


Beyond the concession described in Article 10 of the 
treaty of 1830, the Oto half-breeds were not in any manner 
recognized by the tribe as having any rights whatever 
under the treaty or under subsequent treaties. An allottee 
who received a patent for a tract on the Nemaha Half- 
Breed Reservation thereby canceled the voluntary obliga- 
tion assumed by the Oto as a tribe in behalf of their half- 
breeds. It was consistently held by the Interior Department 
that such allottees had no legal claims to enrollment for 
the purpose of receiving or drawing tribal annuities of 
any character whatever. Acting Secretary Thomas Ryan 
said: “Having received the benefit of the lands devoted 
to and set apart for their use, the obligation of their 
brethren and the government, being thus discharged, then 
ended.” #8 


An undated list is preserved of 389 “Names of Half 
Breeds and Mixed Bloods to whom lands have been allotted 
between the Two Nemaha Rivers in Nebraska Territory.” 
The list gives the sex and blood of each person named and 
gives the ages of 375 of them. According to the list, 93 
persons or 23.9 percent of the allottees were of Oto descent. 
Less than a third of the allottees were born when the treaty 
of 1830 provided lands for half-breeds. Of the allottees, 
260 had not reached the age of twenty-one and only eight 


47 Act of February 28, 1859, U. S. Statutes at Large, XI, 388, 
401; Act of March 3, 1863, ibid., XII, 774, 792; General Accounting 
Office, op. cit., pp. 21-24. Pre-emptors tended to select the best lands 
available. In regard to their influence in postponing the time of 
public sale and their securing lands at the mininum price of $1.25 
an =, ae Sheldon, Land Systems and Land Policies in Nebraska, 
pp. . 

48 Ryan to Commissioner of Indian Affairs, September 29, 1898, 
Special Case 95, L 44252-1898 (Office of Indian Affairs, National 
Archives). In regard to Article 10 and subsequent legislation con- 
cerning the Omaha, see John M. Sloan v. United States, U. S. Supreme 
Court Reports (Lawyers’ Edition), XLVIII (1903), 814. 

49 The list is in Great Nemaha, 1850-1854 (Office of Indian 
Affairs, National Archives), placed at the beginning of the file. 
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had reached or passed the age of fifty. Thus, the govern- 
ment began the policy of allotting lands in severalty by 
issuing patents in fee to half-breeds and mixed bloods, 
two-thirds of whom were minors. The 93 persons of Oto 
descent were allotted a total of 29,479.16 acres. °° 


There was no legal obligation for allottees to live on 
the lands. In estimating how long they held their allotments, 
a check was made of the first four names at the top of 
each of the five pages of the index preceding the allotment 
schedule. *' These twenty allottees may be considered as 
typical of the group. Daniel Vanderslice, °* Jackson Vessor, 


50 Thomas H. LeDuc, Statement, Otoe and Missouria Tribe of 
Indians v. United States, Indian Claims Commission, Docket 11, 
Exhibit 81 (May 14, 1951), 182 pp. 

LeDuc made a study of contemporary land values of tracts 
occupied or owned by the Oto in Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, and 
Kansas. Concerning his treatment as of 1833 for the region between 
the Great Nemaha and the Little Nemaha, the United States Court 
of Claims said: 

“In the instant case the surrounding lands were not open 
to settlement because the Government had not yet extinguished 
Indian title thereto. But that does not mean that such land was 
worth no more than the value of the subsistence it provided for the 
Indians. In the absence of a market at the time in question, and 
therefore the absence of evidence of ‘market value’ in the conven- 
tional sense, this court and the Commission have taken into con- 
sideration numerous other factors in determining the value of lands 
ceded by the Indians. The Indian appellants’ expert witness, Thomas 
H. LeDuc, took those other factors into consideration in giving his 
opinion of the value of the ceded lands .... This method of 
valuation takes into consideration whatever sales of neighboring 
lands are of record. It considers the natural resources of the land 
ceded, including its climate, vegetation, including timber, game and 
wildlife, mineral resources and whether they are of economic value 
at the time of cession, or merely of potential value, water power, its 
then or potential use, markets and transportation—considering the 
ready markets at the time and the potential market.” 

51 The deeds are recorded in the office of the Register of 
Deeds, Richardson and Nemaha Counties. 

52 Daniel Vanderslice, as recorded on the list of 389 allottees, 
was of Iowa extraction and was twenty-four years old. 

Agent Daniel Vanderslice was “a Pennsylvanian by birth 
and a Kentuckian by having long made it his home.” He is listed 
in the 1850 census as an innkeeper, age fifty-seven, who owned real 
estate valued at $7,400. The census does not show family relationship, 
but lists the members of his family and their ages as follows: 
Nancy, 41; Thomas J., 22; William, 19; James I., 17; Margaret, 13; 
Catherine M., 11; Daniel, 5; Kentucky Census, 1850, Scott County 
(National Archives), p. 905; ibid., 1840, No. 4, p. 51; Records of 
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Theresa Robidoux (or Robedoux), and Pelagie Robidoux 
sold their lands in 1857 at $2.00 an acre. Amelia Rulo (Milla 
Rouleau) sold her land the same year at $6.25 an acre. 
Ah-ha-a-me sold out in 1858 for $2.50 an acre. In 1859 
three allottees sold for $1.25 an acre, and one received 
$1.87% an acre. By 1877 not more than two of the twenty 
had a shadow of claim left. Agent Albert L. Green said in 
1869 that there were not more than two or three half- 
breeds belonging to the Oto tribe, and that on the Oto 
reservation was no white man who had an Indian wife. ™ 


For three score and ten years after the Oto moved to 
Indian Territory in 1881, a current topic among them was 
how to secure adequate compensation for reservation lands 
they had sold in Nebraska and Kansas. Repeated efforts 
were made to have a day in court. In 1910 Congress passed 
a jurisdictional act, and in 1917 the Oto and Missouri Case 
came before the United States Court of Claims, but not on 
its merits. ** The court held that under the act it did not 
have the right to inquire into the inequality or impropriety 
of treaties between the Indians and the United States and 
that the act did not authorize the court to relieve the Indians 
of the terms of the treaties. 


Thirty years later the tribe was again in court, thanks 
to the Indian Claims Commission Act under which the test 


Veterans Administration, No. xc 890, 699. According to the census 
all of his children were born in Kentucky. 

In 1931 there appeared a book, Van der Slice and Allied 
Families, compiled by Howard Vanderslice and Howard Norman 
Monnett. It contains two pictures of Agent Vanderslice, says he 
“probably had the most interesting history of all the Vanderslices,” 
and that he fought in the Black Hawk War of 1832. The allotment 
roll was prepared a quarter of a century after the war. 

The President appointed Vanderslice agent of the Great 
Nemaha Agency on April 18, 1853, and he was removed about 
March, 1861; Miscellaneous Records (Office of Indian Affairs, Na- 
tional Archives), VIII, 37-38; Executive Nominations (Appointments 
Division, Interior Department, National Archives), I, 22; ibid. Great 
Nemaha, Box 61. He died at — 2 Kansas, February 5, 1889. 

58 Albert L. Green, “The Otoe Indians,” Publications of the 
Nebraska State Historical Society, XXI (1930), 175-209. 

54 Otoe and Missouria Tribes of Indians v. United States, Court 
of Claims, LII, 424. A history of the case is in Court of Claims, 
General Docket, XLV, 121. 
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of “fair and honorable dealings” could be applied, and an 
“unconscionable consideration” corrected. 


In a study prepared for this case Dr. Thomas H. Le- 
Duc found that on the Nemaha Half-Breed Reservation 
93,864.62 acres had been allotted to half-breeds of tribes 
other than those of the Oto and Missouri. He estimated 
that allotted lands were worth $2.50 an acre in 1830, and 
that the 15,697 acres to the west were worth $4.82 an acre 
in 1858. Before the Indian Claims Commission the attorneys 
for the Oto and Missouri contended that the tribes owed no 
duty to the half-breeds of the other tribes, and the federal 
government, as the guardian of the Oto and Missouri, owed 
them the duty of preventing them from disposing of their 
lands at the prices received. 


It was contended that the Oto and Missouri should 
have a judgment against the government for the difference 
between the value of the 93,864.62 acres at the time of 
allotment, and the rate of 3.26 cents an acre actually re- 
ceived for the lands. The attorneys also requested payment 
for the 15,697 acres or the difference between $1.25 per 
acre made by Congress, and $4.82 per acre. They also noted 
that the sole purpose of the treaty was to cede the lands to 
the government as trustee for the purpose of having them 
allotted to certain half-breeds, not to white settlers; and 
when that purpose failed, the entire cession as to unallotted 
lands failed, with the result that the lands should have 
been either returned to the Oto and Missouri or held in 
trust for them. It was also observed that half-breeds of the 
Oto and Missouri tribe received only 23.9% of the ap- 
propriated moneys for the lands. 


The Indian Claims Commission held that the Oto and 
Missouri made an outright cession of the reservation for 
the benefit of their half-breeds, and that when the half- 
breeds were reimbursed for the loss of their acreage for 





55 U. S. Statutes at Large, LX, 1049. 
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which complaint was made, it would seem that the liability 
of the government for its error had been discharged. 


The United States Court of Claims said that apparent- 
ly the Oto and Missouri were under no misapprehensions 
when they requested the establishment of the reservation; 
that the government was under no duty to prevent them 
from doing what was “a sensible and generous act”; and 
that after the cession what happened to the lands was of 
no real concern to the Oto and Missouri but rather to the 
half-breeds. The Commission and the Court agreed that 
lands directly west of the Nemaha Half-Breed Reservation, 
ceded in 1833, were worth seventy-five cents an acre at 
the time of cession. 


In October, 1955, the United States Supreme Court 
spoke words of finality: “The petition for writ of certiorari 
in this case is denied.” The Oto received no additional com- 
pensation for the Nemaha Half-Breed Reservation. But on 
July 28, 1956, at the subagency at Red Rock, Oklahoma, 
a tribal celebration was held, attended by Governor Ray- 
mond Gary and the Congressional delegation of Oklahoma. 
They celebrated the tenth anniversary of the Indian Claims 
Commission Act, and rejoiced over the sum of $1,179,000 
awarded in the Oto and Missouri Case as compensation for 
other lands between the Great Nemaha and the Platte. 
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BY MARY LOUISE JEFFERY 


E meet in the midst of a nation brought to the verge 

of moral, political and material ruin. Corruption 

dominates the ballot box, the legislatures, the Con- 
gress ... The people are demoralized . . . the newspapers are 
subsidized or muzzled ... business prostrated, our homes 
covered with mortgages, labor impoverished, and the land 
concentrated in the hands of capitalists. The fruits of the 
toil of millions are boldly stolen to build up colossal fortunes, 
unprecedented in the history of the world. From the same 
prolific womb of governmental injustice we breed two 
great classes, paupers and millionaires . .. A vast con- 
spiracy against mankind is taking possession of the world. 
If not met and overthrown at once it forbodes terrible 
social convulsions, the destruction of civilization, or the 
establishment of an absolute despotism. 


(From the preamble of the People’s party platform, adopted 
at Omaha in 1892.) 





Mise Mary Louise Jeffery grew up on a farm in Lancaster 
County and has lived most of her adult life in Lincoln. A 
member of Quill, she has had a continuing interest in 
writing for many years. 
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The Nineties were not “Gay” in our Middle West. 
Indeed, to those of us who recall the period, the term 
“Gray Nineties” would seem more apt. For those who lived 
on the land it was a time of strain, of endless anxiety, as 
year after year conditions worsened and brought them 
nearer to bankruptcy. 


While the language of the platform of the new party 
was obviously extravagant, there was truth in the recital 
of the exigencies of the farmers. Indeed, an account of 
their economic troubles at that time could hardly have been 
exaggerated. 


The Nineties were the days of the self-styled rainmaker 
and his balloon; of sects whose adherents on a date set 
by one of their prophets, were said to don white robes 
and climb on haystacks to be ready for the ascent when 
the trumpet should sound, heralding the end of the world. 
They were days when peddlers roamed the countryside, 
exchanging such objects as tinware and catarrh cure for 
bed, breakfast, and feed for the horse. And they were days 
when a farmer who had to drive fifteen or twenty miles 
to the city would sometimes carry his lunch in a shoe box 
and eat it in his wagon on Haymarket Square! because he 
could not spare the fifteen cents in cash required for a 
meal at a restaurant. 


Had it not been for their load of debt the situation 
would not have been so critical, but most farms were 
mortgaged, often for more than they would have brought 
if sold. Chattel mortgages on livestock and farm machinery 
were also common. During the 1880’s rainfall had been 
adequate and crops abundant, but the prices received by the 
farmers were so low as scarcely to pay the cost of produc- 
tion, and debts could not be reduced. For example, in 1889 
there was an excellent crop, but in Nebraska corn brought 
seventeen cents a bushel and wheat fifty-two cents.? It 


1 Haymarket Square in Lincoln was bounded by 9th and 10th 
and Q and R Streets. 
2 James C. Olson, History of Nebraska (Lincoln, 1955), p. 216. 
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was claimed that the cost of raising a bushel of wheat was 
forty-two to forty-five cents.* One of the major causes 
of this situation was the excessive transportation costs 
for shipping grain to the market. The railroads, having 
no competition, were privileged to charge what they 
pleased.* It was this monopoly that caused so much bitter- 
ness among the farmers. 


Another burden the farmers had to bear was the ex- 
cessive interest rates they were obliged to pay on their 
mortgage indebtedness, and the farms that did not carry 
a mortgage loan were few indeed.* There was a legiti- 
mate reason for the prevalence of farm mortgages. It 
should be remembered that the country was new; that the 
farmers were, in the main, homesteaders who, like my 
father, * had staked their claims in the late 1860’s or early 
1870’s, coming as young men to begin their careers with 
little more than enough money to pay their filing fees and 
fulfill the Government’s few requirements of fencing and 
the like. A farmer in our neighborhood who in the course 
of time had become fairly prosperous, told at a meeting of 
old settlers that he had arrived in southeastern Nebraska, 
his assets consisting of a wife, three small children, a yoke 
of oxen, six cows, and $2.25 in cash. His wife had brought 
a length of pink calico, and when the wife of a neighbor 
died (from homesickness, it was believed) the cloth was 
hastily made into a dress in which to bury her, since the 


3 Ibid, p. 221. 

4 When the price of corn was fifty cents a bushel on the Chicago 
market, the farmer in far-away Kansas or Nebraska was lucky to 
get as much as fifteen or twenty cents. The railroads and commis- 
sion men got the rest. (J. D. Hicks, The Populist Revolt [Minnea- 
polis, 1981], p. 154). 

5 In Kansas, from 1889 to 1893 over eleven thousand farm 
mortgages were foreclosed and in some counties as much as 90 per- 
cent of the farm lands passed into the contral of the loan companies. 
(Ibid, p. 84.) 

6 My father, James Jeffery, filed on his homestead in Mill 
Precinct, in northeastern Lancaster County, in 1870. Upon receiving 
his patent in 1875 he sold the land and bought eighty acres in the 
same section. About ten years later he purchased an adjoining 
eighty. The land is still owned by his children and farmed by a 
grandson. 
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woman possessed only the one ragged garment she had 
been wearing. 7 


Such a beginning was followed by a succession of 
drouths and a ruinous grasshopper plague through the 
Seventies. During the Eighties though there was ample 
rainfall, the prices received for crops hardly paid the cost 
of production. Meanwhile it had been necessary for farmers 
to build houses and barns, acquire livestock and farm 
machinery, and support growing families. For this their 
only recourse was to borrow, securing their loans with 
mortgages on their farms and chattel mortgages on their 
other possessions. 


As a child on one of those mortgaged farms (ours 
carried a debt of $2,000 at 10 per cent interest) * I re- 
call vividly the feeling of dread we children had each year 
when the date for the payment of interest drew near, that 
this time we might not be able to meet the payment and 
would lose our home and face a future so bleak as to be 
unthinkable. The subject was seldom mentioned in our 
presence but we felt the tension and knew its cause. More 
than once we fled to the haymow to hide our tears when a 
fine team of horses we had loved from colthood, or perhaps 
a favorite cow and calf, would be led away by a stranger 
and our father would go to the house to give mother the 
too few bills to be stored in the bureau drawer against the 
day. On occasion hogs had to be sold before they were 
ready for market, and when an epidemic of hog cholera 
appeared in the neighborhood we were filled with dread 
until the danger was past and our herd had escaped — if 
it did escape. 


7 This was William J. Laughlin, grandfather of Mr. John 
Laughlin of Ashland. The deceased woman was a Mrs. Burdick and 
her grave was the first in what later became the Sheffer Pioneer 
Cemetery. 

8 This amount was not regarded as excessive on real estate. 
Professor Hicks states, “On chattels, ten or twelve percent was 
considered very liberal, from eighteen to twenty-four percent was 
not uncommon, and forty percent or above was not unknown.” (Hicks, 
op. cit., p. 82.) 
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I do not mean to imply that the younger generation 
suffered unduly or had a sense of deprivation. We were 
no worse off than our neighbors; as one of them said 
many years later at a church reunion, “We was all pore 
together.” We were as well dressed as our schoolmates, 
and we had the many joys of farm living—trees to climb, 
horses to ride, hills for coasting and creeks and ponds for 
wading and skating. The aristocrats among us were 
those who could run fastest, pitch or catch a ball most 
skillfully, or had the largest and most varied collection of 
birds’ eggs or arrowheads. There were always gifts at 
Christmas and on birthdays, albeit useful or homemade. 
Those who really suffered were our parents because they 
were unable to provide such luxuries as store-bought toys, 
children’s books, music lessons, the prospect of a college 
education, and, most important of all, security. 


Farmers are, as a rule, conservative, and the very 
nature of their calling makes for patience; but as the years 
passed, each leaving them in a worse state, they found 
their plight unendurable. Repeated attempts to obtain 
relief through their representatives in state legislatures 
had failed, and in desperation they turned to an organiza- 
tion that had been slowly developing, an outgrowth of 
other farm groups. This was originally known as the 
Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union, but was later 
known simply as the Farmers’ Alliance. From this even- 
tually grew the political movement known as the Populist 
or Peoples’ party. 


Both of my parents belonged to the local branch of 
the Farmers’ Alliance. Indeed, practically every adult in 
our neighborhood was a member. The meetings were held 
in our schoolhouse, and the Alliance library was kept in 
a locked cabinet in the schoolroom. The locks were hardly 
necessary to protect the books from inquisitive small fing- 
ers, for the titles as seen through the glass doors were ex- 
ceedingly dull: W. H. Harvey’s Coin’s Financial School, 
for example, and Henry George’s Progress and Poverty. 
Years later, when the organization was dissolved and the 
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books dispersed among the members, our share included 
the following, which I believe were fairly representative 
of the lot: 


Looking Backward, by Edward Bellamy — a prophecy 
based on the economic conditions of the time. 


Caesar’s Column, by Ignatius Donnelly — a most grue- 
some portrayal of a horrible disaster brought about by the 
insatiable greed of a paranoiac. 


Driven from Sea to Sea or “Just a Campin,” by Charles 
C. Post — a tale of a family done out of one job after 
another by the Industrial Revolution. 


Due perhaps to the fact that my mother was librarian 
we also obtained a few books of another type, including 
Macaulay’s History of England. 


The regular meetings of the Alliance were secret, a 
fact which caused our opponents suspicion and concern, 
but once a month there was an open meeting to which we 
children eagerly looked forward. It was more or less a 
social occasion, and we participated in the program of 
recitations — gleaned largely from Alliance publications — 
and songs from the same sources but chiefly from a paper- 
back book, published, I believe, in Kansas, since frequent 
mention was made of that state and its political bigwigs. * 
Kansas was at the time a hotbed of revolt, and it was 
a Kansan, Mary Ellen Lease, who issued the much quoted 
admonition to farmers to “raise less corn and more hell.” ° 


Typical of our recitations was a poem that I find in 
my mother’s scrapbook, compiled at about this period. It 
is entitled Jay Gould’s Wants and begins: 


® The Farmers’ Alliance, a weekly paper published in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, printed words sent in by contributors to be sung to 
familiar tunes. 

10 Perhaps it was such sentiments that caused an eastern editor 
of the period to declare, “We do not want any more states until 
we can civilize Kansas.” (Fred E. Haynes, Third Party Movements 
Since the Civil War [Iowa City, 1916], p. 239). 
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My wants are few, I scorn to be a querulous repiner, 
I only want America and a mortgage deed of China 
And if kind fate threw Europe in and Africa and Asia 
And a few islands of the sea, I’d ask no other treasure. 
In an expansive mood, Mr. Gould agrees to give “ to 
other men all land beneath the ocean .. . so fertile and 


prolific . . . the bed of the Pacific.” 


A favorite song from the little book from which we 
children delighted to sing, and did so with volume, was 
adapted to the air of Beulah Land. The chorus ran: 


O Kansas fools, poor Kansas fools, 
The banker makes of you his tools. 

I look away across the plain, 

Big crops made so by gentle rain 
But twelve cent corn gives me alarm 
And makes me want to sell my farm. 

There was no hesitancy whatever in naming names. I 
have often wondered how much truth there was in this 
accusation : 

The fifteen thousand that Armour paid to buy a legis- 
lation 

Was not a proper thing to do in the face of an honorable 
nation. 

We were sometimes instructed to substitute names of 
Nebraskans for those in Kansas ditties. For example, instead 
of “We won’t have any like George A. Peck in Washington 
to loiter” we sang ““We won’t have any like Manderson,” 
etc. ™ 


Wall Street, bankers, brokers, monopolists — all of 
them our oppressors — were dealt with. We sang, hope- 
fully: 

When brokers are freed from all their harm 

And lobbyists are dead 
The banker’ll bow unto the farm 
And come to us for bread. 

There was a plaintive song describing the richness of 
the land, fragrant blooms and “fleecy flocks’ — all this 
and yet, 


11 Charles F. Manderson was U. S. Senator from Nebraska 
from 1883 to 1895. 
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When thousands move with aching head 
And sing that ceaseless song, 

“We starve, we die, O give us bread.” 
There must be something wrong. 
A similar mood was evoked by a song adapted to the 
air of the hymn “The Ninety and Nine”: 
There are ninety and nine that live and die 
In want and hunger and cold 

That one may revel in luxury 
And be wrapped in its silken fold. 

The ninety and nine in their hovels bare, 
The one in his palace with riches rare. '!* 

Songs of this type did not really apply to us. We were 
not starving and we did not live in bare hovels. To be 
sure, we had only rag carpets and, except for company. 
used only red and white checked tablecloths; but our houses 
were homes. However, the contrast between riches and 
poverty had its appeal. 


One ditty was so unrealistic and mawkish that it 
gave my sister and me only glee as we raced through it 
with our schoolmates or shouted it over our dishwashing 
at home. It told of an orphan child who, on a snowy 
winter’s night, stood on the “polished step” of a rich man’s 
palace and recited her woes: 

Her clothes were thin and her feet were bare 

And the snow had covered her head. 


“Oh, give me a home and something to wear, 
A home and a piece of bread.” 


Her plea was unavailing. 


The night was dark and the snow fell fast 
And the rich man shut his door. 

With a frown on his brow he scornfully said 
“No home, no bread for the poor.” 


Obviously, to rhyme with “door” the last word of the 
above stanza must be pronounced “pore.” This we thought 


12 This verse, in a slightly different version, is quoted both by 
J. D. Hicks in The Populist Revolt and James C. Olson in History 
of Nebraska. As the version given above is the one both my sister 
and I remember, and the meter more nearly corresponds to that of 
the hymn, I believe it is as originally written. The difference, how- 
ever, is so slight as to be inconsequential. 
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highly amusing. Rebuffed, the little girl lay down on the 
marble step and froze to death while “the rich man slept 
on his velvet couch and dreamed of his silver and gold.” 


The Eighties were an age of name-calling. Children 
chanted: “Harrison rides a white horse up the hill; Cleve- 
land’s in the pigpen licking up swill,” and “Fried rats and 
stewed cats are good enough for democrats.” * Being In- 
dependents and later, Populists, we were released from 
such party prejudice, but we did talk of bloated bondhold- 
ers, money barons, and the greed of Wall Street. On the 
other hand, we were contemptuously called Pops, calamity 
howlers, socialists, anarchists, even communists. The 
Populist party platform was declared a “furious and 
hysterical arraignment of the present times.” ' 


Can hatred be cultivated in children? Perhaps toward 
tangible things; toward intangible, I doubt that it can. I 
recall no emotional reaction whatever to the names given 
our supposed enemies ; they were only objects to sing about. 
It was not until a matter became personal that I knew 
resentment, and that brings me to the day of the Great 
Parade. 


An election was in prospect, and although the Populist 
party had not yet been organized, the Alliance had several 
independent candidates to promote, including one for 
Governor — J. H. “Honest John” Powers. It was decided 
that all of the Alliance organizations in the county (Lan- 
caster) should join in a giant parade to show the strength 
of the movement and its potential influence in political 
matters. We were fortunate in having the state capital 
(Lincoln) near the center of the county, and of course it 
was there that the parade was to be staged. 


Many weeks were spent in preparation. My sister re- 
calls having been sent to a neighbor’s home to pick cherries 


18 The preceding songs and campaign slogans are as remem- 
bered the author. 
14 Haynes, op. cit., p. 263. 
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so that the housewife, an expert needlewoman, would have 
more time to embroider a silk banner with a design that 
included the name and number of our Alliance group — 
Rock Creek Number 958. A young man in the neighborhood 
with some artistic ability painted a large canvas showing 
a man following a plow from under which protruded only 
arms and legs. This was captioned WE WILL PLOW 
MONOPOLY UNDER. 


The smaller girls of our school were to ride in a float 
composed of a hayrack, the frame of which was wound 
with white material. The bed of the rack was filled with 
straw, covered with quilts, so that we were not too un- 
comfortable on our twenty-mile trek. No doubt there were 
other decorations, such as cornstalks; I recall only the 
strip of canvas at each side with the inscription, THESE 
ARE WHAT WE’RE WORKING FOR. 


My brother, aged fifteen, was one of a contingent of 
young men riding horseback. There were, he tells me, 176 
horsemen in the parade including, of course, those from 
other localities. There was some question as to his eligi- 
bility to take part because of his youth, while we at home 
worried because the horse he was to ride was a spirited 
young animal, not yet completely broken, and we feared 
it might bolt — as it actually did — at the fearsome sight 
and sound of the trains that were sure to pass, since the 
road ran parallel and close beside the Burlington tracks 
for nine miles of the route. 


My brother recalls that as the group swept along they 
met a train of heavily loaded wagons bound for the new 
Burlington shops at Havelock. Two of the young men rid- 
ing ahead shouted, “Turn out when you meet gentlemen!” 
The cry was echoed down the line and the wagons were 
forced to yield the road. My brother insists that there was 
no social significance whatever in this proceeding; it was 
merely a demonstration of high spirits. 


We rose before daylight, met at the schoolhouse, and 
were on our way by sunrise, for it was a three-to-four hour 
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ride to the city and the parade was scheduled to begin at 
ten thirty. There were groups in other parts of the county 
that had an even greater distance to travel, and it was 
claimed by the Farmers’ Alliance that about half of the 
vehicles arrived too late to join the procession. As we 
rattled along, talking and singing, we were met at every 
intersection by other vehicles, all converging on the city. 
Obviously it was going to be a great parade. 


How great it really was I have only recently learned 
from newspapers preserved in the files of the Nebraska 
State Historical Society. The Farmers’ Alliance™ pro- 
claimed it “ the largest procession ever seen in Nebraska’s 
capital city,” and The Call, a Lincoln daily evening paper, 
characterized the parade and the program following as 
“the grandest celebration ever held in Lancaster County” 
and a “monster parade.” #* Both papers described the pro- 
cession as five miles long, the Alliance portion making 
more than four miles of the length. My brother recalls that 
the parade required two hours to pass a given point. 


The date was September 1, 1890, and it was Labor 
Day. Said the Farmers’ Alliance, “It was THE FIRST [sic] 
Labor Day ever celebrated in Nebraska.” To the editor it 
seemed entirely proper that the laborer, “represented by 
two classes, the tradesman and the tiller of the soil’? should 
meet “upon a common level and parade the streets for a 
purpose,” that purpose being to air their common griev- 
ances. Continued the article, “For years they have been 
petitioning for rights and redress of grievances and the 
mottoes, songs, speeches etc. today speak in thunder tones 
just what the grievances are . . . Certain it is that the 
Giant, Monopoly, faced a formidable foe when he saw the 
parade of Lancaster County’s first Labor Day celebra- 
tion.” 17 


The labor unions seven are mentioned — were first 





in line preceded by “Marshall Melick and 18 policemen, 


15 Farmers’ Alliance, September 6, 1890. 
16 Ibid., September 1, 1890. 
17 Ibid., September 6, 1890. 
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mounted, nine of them on white horses and nine on black 
horses.” Five bands were in the line, and at the end of 
this part of the parade rode four members of the city 
council and Governor Thayer and his staff. 


Then came the farmers — thousands of them — in 
conveyances of every sort. The reporter from The Call** 
made a brave attempt to describe the banners and floats 
and to list the number of persons following each, but soon 
found them “too numerous to mention” and confined 
his comments to those displays that seemed to him most 
outstanding. Typical are the following: 

A wagon with broom stating on banner, “A Clean 
Sweep.” A wagon beautifully decorated with sun- 
flowers. 

A six horse team drawing eighteen boys and girls. 
It was beautifully and artistically decorated with corn, 
wheat, oats, etc. 

Cherry Alliance showed up well with decorated 
wagon with motto, “Usury to None.” 

A large wagon decorated with corn, millet, oats and 
wheat. Mounted above it was the motto, “A Better 
Day is Coming.” 

A large wagon drawn by four horses. Sixteen men 
stood up in the wagon and sang the song entitled “Good 
Bye, My Party, Good Bye.” Nineteen teams followed 
with eighty-three occupants. 

Sprague Alliance had the motto, “Our Liberty We 
Prize and Our Rights We Will Maintain.” 

Our “monopoly” display was given special mention. It 
was reported as borne on a large corn float, “beautifully 
decorated with flowers, corn and bunting.” A note of humor 
was supplied by a man on horseback, his suit padded so 
that “he appeared to weigh 1000 pounds,” and wearing a 
belt labeled “Bloated Bondholder.” The Goddess of Liberty 


18 The Lincoln Daily Call, September 1, 1890. 
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appeared on her throne, “surrounded by 44 young ladies, 
dressed in white.” But even more noteworthy was “a float 
got up by Oak Creek Alliance, drawn by six horses and 
loaded with twenty-four beautiful young ladies.” This was 
even mentioned editorially by the Farmers’ Alliance. 


Our own equipage was not mentioned. Drawn by only 
two horses and containing only a dozen or so little pig- 
tailed, freckle-nosed girls, it could hardly have received as 
much as a second glance for all our brave motto, “These 
Are What We’re Working For.” All this did not concern 
us. We could see nothing of the parade but the vehicles im- 
mediately in front of or behind us. What we were aware 
of was the crowds on the walks (the entire city had turned 
out to watch, according to one newspaper report), and the 
small boys along the curb shouting continually, “Look at 
the hayseeds!” The term “hayseed” was at that time the 
equivalent of our present-day “rube” or “hick,” and we 
were not pleased. One small girl in our midst, stung by 
the epithet, rose up and screamed, “Taint hayseeds, it’s 
strawseeds!” which attempted witticism silenced our 
tormentors, at least for the moment. This was my first 
experience in class consciousness. That rude boys in the 
city should feel themselves superior to us was not a pleas- 
ant thing to know, especially when no retaliation was 
possible. 


To the editors of The Call, a Democratic organ, and 
the Farmers’ Alliance, the occasion was momentous. Said 
The Call, “ .. . the magnificent parade this morning is a 
bright omen for the farmers and workingmen. It is all a 
profound expression of the demarkation of the common 
people from supine followers to aggressive leaders. It ex- 
pressed stronger than words express to the most doubting, 
that the workingmen and farmers are in earnest as never 
before . . . Here in the capital city with its two thousand 
republican majority, the demonstration today will be a 
revelation to the dominant party in this city and it should 
be a revelation to the party in the state. These be stirring 
times in Nebraska politics, and the party that longer re- 
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fuses to recognize the true moment of the uprising may 
sit in the ashes of defeat in November.” The Farmers’ 
Alliance exulted: “If the day was an omen of the result 
on the 4th of November next, Lancaster County will sure- 
ly be redeemed from monopoly.” 


The Lincoln Journal, strongly Republican, took a dim 
view of the whole affair. A morning paper, it evidently 
regarded the events of the preceding day as past history 
and certainly not worth the play-up they had been given 
by the Journal’s somewhat sensational rival, The Call. 
Editorially, the Jowrnal deplored the use of Labor Day for 
political purposes, such as the promotion of the “maverick 
candidates” on the “mongrel ticket the alliancers [sic] had 
been induced to champion.” This obviously referred 
to the numerous banners bearing names of independent 
candidates and the almost universal red hatbands worn 
by the farmers lettered, “For Governor J. H. Powers.” 


In a column without byline on the editorial page of the 
Journal, headed “Rambling Remarks,” the columnist glee- 
fully told of a display featured in the parade, labeled 
“Greed of Gold Done It.” 2° The Call had described this 
banner as showing on one side a foundering vessel full of 
holes, labeled “Wall Street Ship - Help! Help! Pump! 
Pump!” In quoting the caption regarding greed the Call 
reporter had considerately corrected the English. 


The celebration did not end with the parade. News- 
paper accounts show that the marchers proceeded to the 
B. & M. depot,?! to entrain for Cushman Park, and 
the farmers drove to the park for a basket lunch, followed 


19 Daily Nebraska State Journal (Lincoln), September 2, 1890. 

20 “One of the banners carried in the parade yesterday recited 
the sad fact that ‘Greed of gold done it.’ The sentiment brought 
tears to the eyes of Col. Burrows in such profusion that the street 
sprinkler avoided the spot upon which he stood for the remainder 
of the day. Ex-Governor Butler was also visibly affected.” Ibid. 

21 The Burlington Railroad was at that time usually referred 
to as the B. & M., the initials standing for an abbreviated version 
of Burlington & Missouri River Railway — the authentic name of 
the railroad. 
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by a program of music and speeches and later, sports and 
dancing. “Twenty acres of people,” proclaimed the 
Farmers’ Alliance, and estimated that the crowd numbered 
twenty thousand. The speakers were mainly prominent 
labor leaders, but the farmers had their innings when 
“Honest John” Powers addressed them. Because of the 
great number of people, two speeches were delivered at a 
time, one at the east and the other at the west end of the 
grandstand. 


By no means all of the farmers went to Cushman 
Park — a fact which the papers did not report. The park 
was several miles southwest of the city, and we who lived 
in the opposite direction had no desire for a longer drive 
than the one we had before us. By pre-arrangement we 
gathered at the State Fairgrounds for our lunch. The 
horseback riders took advantage of the race track to test 
the speed of their animals. My brother was highly gratified 
that his Selim came in third, although neither he nor the 
horse had ever raced before. 


It is my impression that there was a program of 
speechmaking here also, but this I am unable to confirm. 
However, we of the float had a much greater treat. Our 
driver, who was the father of two of the girls in our 
group, had business in the city, and he took the lot of us 
with him, via horsecar, back to town, where we had our 
first elevator ride, all the way to the sixth and top-most 
floor of the city’s one skyscraper, the Burr Block.” All 
in all, it was an unforgettable day. 


When I recall that parade and think of the farmers 
as I knew them — patient, conservative, disliking and al- 
ways avoiding the limelight, I realize that they must have 
been stirred to the depths before they engaged in such a 
demonstration. I have lived in Lincoln most of my adult 
life, and I have never seen anything that could remotely 


22 Located on the corner of 12th and O Streets, now a ten-story 
structure occupied by the Veterans’ Administration and customarily 
referred to as the Veterans’ Administration building. 
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compare with it, even including the Armistice Day parade 
of 1918 and the wild jubilation of V-J Day in 1945. 


Was it worth the effort? Who can say? Powers was 
not elected Governor, nor was Lancaster County “redeemed 
from monopoly” that November. Yet it must have served 
to assure the farmers that they were supported by a vast 
army of fellow-sufferers and encouraged them to go on to 
the formation of the Populist party. 


There were leaders, to be sure — agitators, if you 
will — to help define their troubles and plot a remedy. 
Among these were such men as Ignatius Donnelly of 
Minnesota, Hamlin Garland, the novelist, “Sockless Jerry” 
Simpson and Mary Ellen Lease of Kansas, Jay Burrows, 
J. H. Powers and W. V. “Windy” Allen of Nebraska, to 
name a very few. Two whom I remember because we were 
their hosts when they visited our Alliance were J. V. 
Wolfe, State Treasurer, and Jerome Shamp, a member of a 
pioneer family and a state senator, both of Lincoln. There 
were dozens of others, some of them truly great leaders, 
all of them sincere. 


In time partial success came — control of the Ne- 
braska legislature for a period, two Populist governors, 
and we, with our fellow Populists over the country, sent 
a considerable number of Congressmen and several Sena- 
tors to Washington. 


The early Nineties brought a series of drouths and 
a nationwide depression. Several of our neighbors — our 
very good friends — gave up the struggle and went else- 
where to find cheaper land and begin again. We were able 
to stay on, though the last payment on our mortgage — in- 
curred before I was born — was not made until after I 
was grown and making my own way in the world. 


In the end, the Populists and Democrats joined forces 
and “fusion” became the order of the day. We of the 
younger generation felt that if William Jennings Bryan 
were not elected President we would not care to live. 
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Were the tenets of the Populist party “social lunacy” 
as they were described by one editor?** Our monetary 
theories were perhaps unsound, but here are some of the 
measures called for in that first Peoples’ party platform: 


Woman suffrage 

The Australian allot 

Free textbooks 

A graduated income tax 

Popular election of United States senators 


On the whole, I am rather proud to have been even 
a little “Pop.” 


23 Haynes, op. cit., p. 263. 

















SOME EFFECTS OF THE INTRODUCTION 
OF THE AUTOMOBILE ON HIGHWAYS 
AND LAND VALUES IN NEBRASKA 


BY CLINTON WARNE 


he coming of the automobile revolutionized the trans- 
"i pana system of America. For Nebraska, its advent 

was exceptionally dramatic. In this state of great ex- 
panses, the effects due to the automobile have been many 
and varied. The economy of Nebraska had developed in 
response to the availability and capacities of earlier modes 
of transportation. As a result of this new factor, the econ- 
omy was modified. Representative changes are those occur- 
ring in roads, taxes, and real estate values. 


Since no integrated system for road development was 
established at the time the state was settled, Nebraska 
roads were laid out for the most part by custom or circum- 
stance. They were forced over hills, through marginal 





Dr. Clinton Warne is assistant professor of transportation 
in the Economics Department, University of Kansas. This 
is the second article based upon a doctoral dissertation pre- 
pared at the University of Nebraska under the direction 
of Dr. Maurice Latta. Our readers will recall the author’s 
previous article entitled “The Acceptance of the Automobile 
in Nebraska,” which appeared in the September 1956 issue 
of this magazine. 
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lands, and along farm lines. They acquired square corners 
as a result of the land survey system. Certainly they were 
established without considering the future needs of the 
state for an interconnected highway system. 


At the turn of the century, horse-drawn traffic on 
rural roads was light and local in character, and road con- 
ditions were a matter of immediate concern only to the 
residents of a particular township. Since road expenditures 
were a large item in local taxes, the lower the expenditure 
for care and maintenance of the roads the smaller was the 
tax load. To reduce the amount of taxes paid in cash, it 
had been the practice to allow the individual to work out 
in labor his $3.00 individual road tax at $1.50 per day.’ 
Inasmuch as this was fairly good pay for the time, and as 
it brought the neighborhood together for two days of social 
contact, the tax often was paid in this manner. It can be 
assumed, however, that much of the labor time devoted to 
the roads produced less improvement in the road system 
than might have been the case had the same cash amount 
been expended in properly supervised hired labor. 


This was the status of the Nebraska road system in 
1910 when the first real wave of statewide interest in 
automobiles began. Any individual who acquired one of the 
early automobiles immediately saw a need for a “better 
roads” movement. The first state legislative action which 
resulted from this interest was the State Aid Bridge Act, 
passed in 1911.2 This act resulted in more state authority 
over local road administrators as well as in an increase in 
local expenditures and marked the beginning of planned 
improvement for the roads of the state. 


1 M. O. Eldridge, Public Roads of Nebraska: Mileage and Ex- 
penditures in 1904, Office of Public Roads, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture (Washington, 1906), Circular No. 61, p. 2. 

2 Under this enactment a State Board of Irrigation, Highways, 
and Drainage was to contribute 50 percent of the expenditures for 
roads and bridges within the various counties. To finance this added 
expenditure, the legislature passed a statewide tax of one-fifth mill 
(Laws of Nebraska, 32d sess., 1911, pp. 392-395.) 
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By 1914, 1,204.54 miles had been improved, but this 
was only 1.5 percent of the total mileage claimed within 
the state in that year.* A leading member of the good 
roads movement explained the lack of improved roads thus: 


ee the States of Nebraska, Iowa and South Dakota do 
not appear to have as great a mileage of high type road 
as .... desirable. The explanation in this case is that these 
States have a well-defined policy in accordance with which 
they are expending their funds for the most part to grade 
and drain the native road bed with the fixed purpose of 
adding the surfacing material at the earliest possible date. 
The almost entire absence of roads with any improvement 
whatever, and the large mileage which required improve- 
ment, when the States set out upon their work of highway 
improvement only three or four years ago, makes this policy 
an eminently wise one. 4 


In keeping with this general policy, only 1,400 miles 
of improved road had been completed within the state 
by 1917.5 Some persons were dissatisfied with this prog- 
ress and felt that the object lesson presented by one mile 
of smooth, high type surface, easy driving road would do 
more to encourage the “good roads” movement than any 
amount of minor surface improvement. 


An important private group spearheading this interest 
in high quality roads in Nebraska was the Lincoln Highway 
Association. A “seedling” section of concrete highway was 
completed near Grand Island on November 3, 1915 and 
soon was followed by another section of concrete near 
Kearney. Later, the Lincoln Highway Association completed 
six miles of concrete highway near Fremont. This last was 
the longest section constructed under the “seedling” pro- 
gram, and it was one of the first projects under the new 
Federal Aid Road Act of July 11, 1916. * 


3 L. W. Page, Public Road Mileage and Revenues in the United 
States, 1914, U. S. Department of Agriculture (Washington, 1917), 
Bulletin No. 390, p. 11. 

4 T. H. MacDonald, “Character of Federal Aid Roads Con- 
sistent with Traffic Demands,” Public Roads, III (1921), No. 29, 18. 

5 A. P. Anderson, “$280,000,000 Put into Highways and 
Bridges by States in 1917,” Public Roads, I (1918), No. 3, 28. 

6 Lincoln Highway Association, The Lincoln Highway (New 

York, 1935), pp. 130-135. 
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Before 1916, state road improvements usually had 
been made in response to individual pressures. The interest 
and initiative of individual commissioners dictated the 
location and condition of a particular county’s roads. No 
central organization was empowered to achieve co-operation 
in making extensive plans for better routings, for new 
road locations, for inter-county improvement or for sur- 
facing projects. Originally-laid-out road patterns continued ; 
only the surfaces were improved or made smoother. 


However, with the passage of the Federal Aid Road 
Act in 1916 a concept of post roads evolved. These roads 
were similar in purpose to the overland trails that had 
crossed Nebraska in an earlier period. The coming of the 
railroad had spelled the doom of these early trails, but with 
the development of the automobile, an effective demand 
for through roads was again created. These roads were 
designated as important interstate throughways and were 
to be the recipients of special attention. The federal plan 
was to develop a complete, integrated, national road system 
that would allow easy intercommunication throughout the 
country. 


In 1919 the Nebraska legislature passed the Civil 
Administrative Code Bill, creating a cabinet form of gov- 
ernment for the state. One of the departments so con- 
stituted was the Department of Public Works, the most 
important division of which was the Bureau of Roads and 
Bridges, which was to have charge of the construction of 
all state and federal-aid roads and the building of all state 
bridges. 7 The same legislative act established a system of 
state highways of approximately 4,500 miles in length 
which connected county seats.* These routes were among 
the 5,619.04 miles of road designated as post roads in 1921 
and were included within the allowed 7 percent of local 


7 Thirteenth Biennial Report of the Department of Public 
Works, State of Nebraska, 1919-1920, p. 535. 
8 Laws of Nebraska, 37th sess., 1919, p. 803; Nebraska High- 
way Advisory Committee, Nebraska Highway Needs (Lincoln, 1948), 
17. 
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roads in each state that might receive federal aid under 
Federal Aid Road Acts. * In time these became the major 
highways of the state. 


Between the years 1920 and 1930, the state of Nebras- 
ka, aided by matched funds from the federal government, 
improved these post roads approximately twice. In the first 
part of the decade, the policy of “grading only” continued. 
Unfortunately these graded earth surfaces were not all- 
weather roads. It was aptly said: “When it rained west of 
Omaha, the way out was four-legged horsepower.” *° The 
condition of the highways aroused owners whose vehicles 
by now had become fairly reliable in all weather. General 
indifference to road conditions disappeared, and there was 
a decided intensification of interest in obtaining as much 
road improvement as possible. The result was that in 1924, 
the Department of Public Works undertook the graveling 
of the major roads of the state. Enthusiasm for the gravel- 
ing projects effectively drowned the protests of those who 
opposed them; outspoken opponents included retired farm- 
ers, stable owners, and other conservative residents of the 
state. 


As the Depression of 1929 swept the nation, its effect 
was intensified by a drought period in Nebraska. The com- 
bination resulted in an increase cf federal aid expended 
within the state to assist the general economy by adding 
to the effective purchasing power of the citizens of the 
state. The federal administrators singled out the highways 
as one area in which they could render a legitimate public 
service that did not compete with private enterprise. The 
federal projects brought about greatly improved road sur- 
faces. Since local grading would have had a very limited 
impact on the economy, and since graveling did not have 


® Twenty-sizth Biennial Report of the Department of Roads 
and Irrigation, State of Nebraska, 1945-46, 

10 H. Borland, “From Pup Tents to Motels, » New York Times, 
Magazine Section, September 16, 1951, p. 24. 
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a really significant “multiplying” effect on the general 
economy, federal aid specifications for highway develop- 
ment recommended concrete or some other high type sur- 
face. In this way, the basic cement and steel industries as 
well as the local construction groups were aided by federal 
government largess. 


During the three-year period from 1933-1936 about 
one-twentieth of the total mileage within the state post road 
system was surfaced with rigid pavement. In addition, over 
two thousand miles of grading and regrading and over 
two thousand miles of graveling were completed, giving 
a sum total of improvements for these few years ap- 
proximately equal to the original mileage claimed in the 
basic system in 1921. ™ 


It should be noted that the cost of this dynamic road 
improvement program was being borne by groups other 
than the local property tax payer. The gasoline tax was 
the beginning of a series of tax laws characterized by the 
implication that the motorist not only had the money to 
pay, but was willing. The fact is that the motorist did not 
raise serious objections to paying. Aside from simple 
inertia, this may have been due in part to the fact that the 
motorist experienced greater ease in driving on improved 
roads, or he may have been aware of possible savings in 
the operation of his vehicle. Whatever the reason, he paid 
increasingly higher taxes. 


The magnitude of the change in financing may be 
illustrated by comparing the allotment figures for the 
1920’s with those of the 1930’s. In the 1920’s, the monies 
spent on the highways included about seven millions from 
state property taxes, about three and one-half millions from 
registration fees, about one and one-half millions from the 


11 Compiled by the author from Department of Roads and Ir- 
rigation records, State of Nebraska, State Capitol, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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federal government in matching funds, and three millions 
from miscellaneous sources, especially bonds. '* During the 
1930’s, this pattern changed. In 1929 state gasoline tax 
receipts for the first time were larger than the property 
tax receipts utilized for road expenditures. These expendi- 
tures from gasoline taxes averaged about nine millions; 
federal aid rose to about four millions in matching funds 
plus seven hundred thousand in special payments; and 
registration fees amounted to about two millions. Property 
tax receipts fell to about three millions, and miscellaneous 
sources averaged about one million. ™ 


Therefore, during this period when the through high- 
ways of the state were being improved, taxes paid by the 
owner and operator of the motor vehicle and federal gov- 
ernment grants were being substituted for the money re- 
ceipts from property taxes. In fact it might be stated that 
the few within many counties who used local roads were 
benefiting greatly from the many who used the main high- 
ways. 


The introduction and utilization of the automobile in 
Nebraska had another profound influence on the citizens 
of the state. During the early part of the 1920’s there was 
a startling change in Nebraska’s attitude towards land 
owning. For a time, the ownership and operation of an 
automobile appears to have been a greater aspiration than 
the acquisition and possession of land. 


Before this period the goal of the self-sufficient Ne- 
braska homesteader usually had been to hold a mortgage- 
free quarter section. During depressions, it had been his 
aim to curtail expenditures to the minimum and to hold 
his land if possible, while during prosperous years he had 
attempted to expand his holdings. Thus the size of the 
average farm had been constantly increasing. 


12 Nebraska Highway Advisory Committee, op. cit., appendix. 
18 [bid. 
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AVERAGE ACRES PER FARM IN NEBRASKA * 





1900 246.1 
1910 297.8 
1920 339.4 








This was sound economic practice. In a closed economic 
system with a limited quantity of usable land and an in- 
creasing population, there should be a sustained inflation 
of land values. The phenomenal rise in the price of Nebras- 
ka lands substantiates this general tenet. ’* Citizens who 
owned land in the state had accumulated credit at a rapid 
rate, not so much from the prices received for farm prod- 
ucts as from the rapidly appreciating value of the acres 
which they owned. Whether he realized it or not, the 
average landowner had gained largely from the unearned 
increment that came with the ownership of farm lands. 


However, between 1920 and 1925 an abrupt change 
occurred. The average number of acres per farm decreased 
from 339.4 to 329.0, © while at the same time the number 
of motor vehicles registered in the state increased almost 
half again from 205,000 to 301,716. !7 


When the farmer of Nebraska began to purchase an 
automobile, his expenditure was of a type essentially dif- 
ferent from any in which he had previously engaged. The 
difference lay in the fact that the new acquisition was a 
depreciating capital good not directly connected with the 
productive capacity of the farm. Before 1900, the repre- 
sentative farmer had eagerly installed the equipment neces- 
sary to the settling of the region, but the purchase of 


14 United States Bureau of the Census, Fifteenth Census of the 
United States, 1930, Agriculture, II, Part I, 1204. 

15 J, S. Hicks (“The Western Middle West,” Agricultural His- 
tory, XX, 66) reports that land values rose as much as 231.8 percent. 

16 United States Bureau of the Census, Fifteenth Census of the 
United States, 1930, Agriculture, loc. cit. 

17 The figures on registrations are from official records of the 
Motor Vehicle Division, Department of Roads and Irrigation, State 
of Nebraska, State Capitol, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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nonbasic capital items calculated to assist in making the 
house or farm easier to operate had met with resistance. 
Nevertheless, by 1925 the automobile had been accepted. It 
no longer was considered to be a dangerous curiosity, and 
the horse was becoming a relic of the past. 

The enormity of this change in values can be force- 
fully emphasized by contrasting the costs for purchase, re- 
placement, and maintenance of the previously used horse 
with those of the new automobile. A good horse could be 
purchased in the early 1920’s for an average price of $90. ™* 
On the other hand, a new automobile had an average whole- 
sale price of $700. '® It is to be noted, however, that about 
half of Nebraska car sales were for new Fords which sold 
for as little as $260. *° 


Horses, once they were purchased, might be expected 
in time and with proper management to produce more 
horses. Naturally the automobile could not reproduce it- 
self. The horse subsisted on the products of the farm; the 
automobile did not. How expensive this was can be shown 
by comparing the cost of maintaining a horse with that of 
buying gasoline for a motor vehicle. To feed a horse for 
one year “. . . required about 50 bushels of oats or corn 
and 2 tons of hay .. .”.*4 At the prices prevailing at the 
time, this feed list converted to cash and carefully spent 
would have purchased for the farmer approximately 180 
gallons of gasoline. This amount of gasoline would allow 
about 2700 miles of automobile travel per year, 2? extremely 
limited driving even considering the relatively little long 
distance travel by automobile common in the 1920’s. The 
automobile tended to increase its mileage. An owner operat- 


18 Calculated from figures given by A. E. Anderson, Nebraska 
Agricultural Statistics (Lincoln, 1925), p. 160. 

19 Calculated from figures given in Automotive News 1956 
Almanac. 

20 Philip Van Doren Stern, A Pictorial History of the Automobile 
(New York, 1953), p. 44. 

21 A. N. Johnson, “The Impact of Farm Machinery on the Farm 
Economy,” Agricultural History, XXIV (1950), 59. 

22 The cost equivalent varied for each year according to what 
the indivual] farmer might feed his animals. The price of oats was 
lower than that of corn. 
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ing his vehicle very quickly discovered additional uses for 
it far exceeding those feasible with a horse, and he usually 
developed an urge to drive purely for pleasure. Therefore, 
car operating costs quickly ran beyond their “horse equiva- 
lent.” 


At this point in the technical development of the 
automobile, repairs and other operating costs besides 
gasoline were major items of consideration though they 
varied for each owner. The mechanically-minded individual 
might spend most of the winter with the parts of the vehicle 
covering the barn floor without incurring any greater 
expenditure for upkeep than his horses might have re- 
quired. However, for most owners maintenance meant a 
visit to a local garage and a repair bill. 


The necessary shift in the allocation of personal in- 
come on the part of the representative Nebraska citizen 
when he became a regular motor vehicle purchaser created 
a land situation for a few years that might best be described 
as chaotic. The shift in land values was further aggravated 
because the replacement of the horse. with an automobile 
brought about a major change in land usage by freeing 
pasturage and winter feed acreage for crop production. 
This land previously had had to be set aside for the horses. 


The acreage released by the substitution of the auto- 
mobile for the horse can easily be discerned. By comparing 
the number of horses in the state during a base period — 
1910 to 1913 — (the last pre-automobile period) with the 
number present during the years 1920-1925, the relative 
number of Nebraska horses that might be expected to have 
economic use can be determined. Since each of these horses 
consumed the product of about five acres of land a year, *° 
a simple multiplication will determine the number of acres 
released by the substitution of the automobile for the horse. 
The following table shows this: 


23 A. L. Barber, Story of the Automobile (Chicago, 1917), p. 
168. 
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APPROXIMATE ANNUAL ACREAGE RELEASED 
BY SUBSTITUTION OF MOTOR VEHICLES 
FOR THE HORSE, NEBRASKA 1920-1924 ** 








Acres Released 
for Commer- 
Average Decrease cial Crops by 
Number of | from 1910- Decline in 
Horses in 1913 Average | Number of 
Year State of 916,371 Horses 
1920 879,763 36,608 183,040 
1921 841,095 75,276 376,380 
1922 806,520 109,851 549,255 
1923 793,977 122,394 601,970 
1924 763,145 153,226 766,130 














The figures indicate that some two million acres had 
been released during the period 1920-1924 by the substitu- 
tion of the automobile for the horse. These acres were 
therefore available for commercial crop production. Since 
it had been customary to set aside the most productive 
acreage to assure winter feed for the horses, this change 
affected the potential production of commercial crops in 
an amount more than proportionate to the greater acreage 
allotted to a given crop. This condition allowed many farm- 
ers a sufficiently increased crop output to provide the 
needed cash outlay to purchase his first motor vehicle. 


In addition to effecting this increase in the number 
of acres devoted to commercial crops of already settled 
farms, the automobile allowed the reopening of the crop 
frontier. Although the concentration of favorable ecolog- 
ical factors had made a successful agrarian economy most 


24 A. E. Anderson, Nebraska Agricultural Statistics (Lincoln, 
1925), pp. 146,.160, for average number of horses in state. The 
other figures were computed by the author. 
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easily attainable in the southeastern section of the state, 
there were adequate ecological factors under normal con- 
ditions to support agriculture in the lands to the north 
and west of this prime region. 


Prior to the adoption of the automobile, transporta- 
tion problems had made agricultural marketing in these 
regions too expensive and too time-consuming to be econom- 
ically practicable. An 1896 report by the Agriculture 
Department showed that the average length of haul in the 
prairie states was 8.8 miles, with an average weight or 
load of 2,409 pounds at an average cost of twenty-two 
cents per mile. This made the average cost per ton for the 
whole length of haul $1.94. 25> Few items could economically 
afford so large a haulage charge. Thus, the area at a dis- 
tance from transportation facilities was dependent for 
trade exports upon commodities that either had a high 
value in relation to bulk in their natural or processed form 
or were self-portable to market. 


Additional problems for these remote areas were the 
economic costs of 1) enforced idleness for men and animals 
during certain portions of the year, 2) inability to reach 
markets with perishable goods when prices were good, 
and 3) wear and strain on equipment and animals as the 
local road user attempted to cope with the problems en- 
countered on a muddy road by a wagon heavy enough to 
carry a full load on a good surface. In actual practice the 
quality of local roads limited feasible settlement to a zone 
within twenty miles of the terminus of a through trans- 
portation facility. 2° 


With the introduction of the automobile and the con- 
sequent faster service and lower haulage charges for small 
loads, the margin of crop cultivation was extended. Need- 


25 Roy Stone, “Traffic of the County Roads,” Office of Public 
Road Inquiries, U. S. Department of Agriculture (Washington, 
1896), Circular No. 19, p. 1. 

26 A. L. Craig, The Railroads and the Wagon Roads, Office of 
Public Road Inquiries, U. S. Department of Agriculture, (Washing- 
ton, 1904), Circular No. 387, p. 2. 
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less to say, bringing these lands into crop use further in- 
creased the supply of marketable agricultural commodities. 
Eventually this increased supply lowered the price received 
by each farmer for his output. The market price break was 
accentuated further as each farmer felt encouraged to ex- 
pand his production to the limit in an effort to increase 
the size of his own particular return. The larger the total 
crop marketed the lower the price per unit; yet the in- 
dividual farmer could not control the total units of output. 
He had to increase his own share at all costs. *" 


This market situation caught many a Nebraska farm- 
er in serious straits. In many cases, he had purchased land 


PRICE PER ACRE OF FARM LAND SOLD IN ELEVEN 
NEBRASKA COUNTIES, 1910-1920 ?* 








7 South- | 2 East- 1 Sand- 1 High- 

eastern central hill plains 
Year Counties Counties | County County 
1910 $ 91 $ 82 $12 $17 
1911 96 85 11 16 
1912 104 93 1l 15 
1913 106 100 12 14 
1914 110 100 9 12 
1915 106 101 8 11 
1916 109 103 8 14 
1917 119 113 7 18 
1918 128 110 13 23 
1919 152 133 15 31 
1920 180 165 23 43 

















27 It should be emphasized that this farm condition was not 
exclusively a Nebraska problem. The glutted postwar agricultural 
market was affecting all regions. Each area had felt the pressure 
to expand its output of agricultural crops to the fullest extent. 

28 Eleanor H. Hinman, History of Farm Land Prices in Eleven 
Nebraska Counties—1878-1933, University of Nebraska, College 
of — Experiment Station, Research Bulletin No. 72 (1934), 
pp. 24-25. 
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at the high prices prevailing during the latter part of the 
land boom, the peak of which was reached in 1920 when 
the 1910 value had approximately doubled. During this 
spiral in land value, part of the farmer’s land was cash 
purchased. However, other portions were acquired with 
banker’s extended credit. Usually this credit was granted 
in the form of five year mortgages. Since these mortgages 
were issued on a factor of production that in the past had 
always appreciated in value, even the most conservative 
banker did not hesitate to allow high credit margins—in 
fact up to as much as 60 percent was common. * There- 
fore, when World War I ended the Nebraska farmer found 
himself holding extensive farm land, much of it bought 
with expensive term credit. The yearly totals of money 
borrowed in Nebraska are given in the following table: 


TOTAL FARM MORTGAGE DEBT IN NEBRASKA, 
1916-1925 * 


1916 $229,557,000 1921 | $615,310,000 
1917 266,528,000 1922 678,934,000 
1918 318,545,000 1923 691,732,000 
1919 378,855,000 1924 | 683,482,000 
1920 466,690,000 1925 | 612,437,000 

















When agricultural prices began to fall, the farmer 
was in a serious position. Not only did he have to offer 
more bushels of wheat or other units of agricultural crops 
on a declining market to pay the fixed interest on his 
mortgage; at the same time he was continuing to purchase 
and operate motor vehicles that required a large cash out- 


28 Wayne M. Smith, “The Effects of World War I and the New 
Era on Custer County, Nebraska” (M. A. Thesis, University of Ne- 
braska, 1951), p. 63. 

80 D. C. Horton and H. D. Umstott, Revised Annual Estimates 
of Farm Mortgage Debt by States, 1930-1943 (Washington, 1944), 


p. 19. 
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lay throughout the year. As conditions worsened, land- 
holding for its own sake ceased to be appealing. 


Formerly, individuals with good holdings of land had 
been able to count on the appreciation of land values to 
sustain their credit. However, during the early 1920’s this 
condition no longer held. The price per acre for farm land 
in seven counties of Nebraska is given below: 


PRICE PER ACRE OF FARM LAND SOLD IN SEVEN 
NEBRASKA COUNTIES *! 


7 Southeastern 





Year | Counties 
1920 | 180 
1921 165 
1922 | 136 
1923 129 
1924 126 
1925 | 


126 





These figures show that in these highly populated 
southeastern counties land values experienced a marked 
and consistent depreciation during this five year period. 
This area clearly demonstrates the effect on land values 
created by the substitution of the automobile for the horse. 
The farm land in this area had in part been allocated to 
garden farms close to the cities which supplied the food 
for city horses that were no longer used. When the com- 
mercial farmers of the region were unable to utilize these 
released acres in other ways, prices slipped. 


The willingness of the ordinary Nebraska citizen to 
purchase, maintain, and operate an automobile thus 
changed his basic attitude toward the acquisition and 
possession of land. Though this change had its advantages, 
during the first part of the 1920’s it was violently deteri- 
mental to many residents of the state. These years were a 


31 Hinman, loc. cit. 
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turning point in the sense that they marked the beginning 
of an era that looks upon the automobile as an essential 
piece of equipment for daily living. In the years since 
1925, the automobile has become increasingly indispensable 
to a major segment of the population not only in Nebraska 
but in the entire United States. 
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TWO YEARS OF AMERICAN HERITAGE 


BY AUBREY C. LAND AND LOUIS A. HOLMES 


n the past two years it has been apparent that the 

magazine American Heritage has become a major quan- 

titative factor in the dissemination of historical informa- 
tion in America. The magazine, first started in 1947, made 
a new start in 1949, and struggled against high costs of 
production and inadequate revenues for five years. In 1954 
it was revitalized and revolutionized when the originators, 
the American Association for State and Local History, 
entered into an agreement with a new publisher, James 
Parton. Mr. Parton acquired the services of Bruce Catton, 
former journalist and well-known Civil War historian, as 
editor, and the new management came out with the re- 
volutionary idea they called a book magazine. The subscrip- 
tion price was set at $12.00 a year or $2.95 a single copy, 
with the magazine appearing six times a vear. The binding 
of the book was handsome and colorful, the book was well 





Dr. Aubrey C. Land is professor of history at the University 
of Nebraska. His most recent publication is The Old Line 
tate. 

Louis A. Holmes, attorney and civic leader of Grand 
Island, Nebraska, is a member of the Executive Board and 
Second Vice-President of the Nebraska State Historical 
Society. 
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and strikingly illustrated, and the organization did a large 
scale and successful job of advertising. From the start 
American Heritage surprised even its most optimistic sup- 
porters with its success. By the end of its second year of 
publication under the new regime (October 1956) it was 
publishing nearly 175,000 copies an issue. After its Christ- 
mas expansion it expected to have 200,000 subscribers. 


































The spectacular growth of this magazine is an important 
development in modern historical interest, especially in 
regional and local history. To evaluate this development 
on the occasion of the magazine’s second anniversary in 
its present format, we asked a professional or academic 
historian, Dr. Aubrey C. Land, and an interested layman, 
Louis A. Holmes, who makes history an active hobby, to 
write their comments for us. 


AMERICAN HERITAGE ANALYZED 
By AuBREY C. LAND 


Traditionally at least, the professors of philosophy have 
always taken first place as disputants, splitters of hairs, 
posers of insoluble dilemmas, and the like. But if the record 
is scrutinized historians will surely get a high score for 
doing battle among themselves with the special weapons 
of their craft. After two and one-third millennia of produc- 
ing formal histories, professionals are still in notable dis- 
agreement on several basic questions. A few years ago 
when Henri Berr and Lucien Febvre sat down to write the 
section on “History” for the Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences they described with commendable accuracy the 
long history of the subject in this opening sentence: “There 
is no branch of knowledge which in the course of intellectual 
evolution has exhibited more varied modalities and an- 
swered to more contradictory conceptions than has history.” 
In the very next sentence they cast doubt on any immediate 
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improvement. “There is none which has had and continues 
to have more difficulty in discovering its definitive status.” 


This is anything but a satisfactory state of affairs. Un- 
fortunately the end is not yet in sight. Yet every year 
historians offer the public the most varied fare in moun- 
tainous quantities, everything from the most recondite 
treatises on the Babylonian calendar to impressionistic 
biographies of Johnny Appleseed. Disagreement about 
“modalities” and “conceptions” has not paralyzed the 
writing hand whatever it may have done to readers. 


Often in the historian’s reckoning the reader has been 
the forgotten man, at least those that go by the name 
“general reader” or sometimes the “average intelligent lay- 
man.” Such forgetfulness is a cardinal sin, for if we can 
agree on nothing else about history, we can assuredly say 
that it is designed to be read. 


But read by whom? Carl Becker once remarked that 
history does not repeat itself, but historians repeat each 
other. He might have added that many of them also write 
for each other. Granting every profession its trade journals 
for initiates, we still demand some other justification for 
the existence of that calling, some operation or function 
that mankind approves. Mankind seldom shows hospitality 
to any profession that attempts to exist for itself alone. 


This is the appropriate place to introduce the the chief 
character of this piece, the journal, American Heritage. 
The editors wasted few words on such questions as the 
purpose of history, or any of the other questions over which 
so much ink has been shed. In the initial issue they began 
serving up a varied and attractive bill of fare. Perhaps 
they bore in mind the Biblical precept, “By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” At least American Heritage has come 
to be known by its fruits and from the beginning they have 
been tasty. 
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Take the very first issue of the new series, which in 
September 1949 appeared—among other places—on the 
newsstands. In sixty pages devoted mainly to the northeast- 
ern United States, eleven main pieces comprise the offering. 
Every one of them bears a distinguished by-line. Carl 
Carmer writes with gusto of “The Great Onondaga Eat-All 
Dinner,” one of America’s earliest believe-it-or-nots. Allan 
Nevins, twice a Pulitzer Prize Winner, follows with “The 
American States.” Colton Storm shows how “Maps are 
Strategy” and Howard Peckham relates the fate of un- 
fortunates “Captured by Indians.” Seven others range the 
stretch of country from Aaronsburg, Pennsylvania to Mid- 
diebury, Vermont and embrace in subject matter items as 
diverse as religious toleration, sidewheel steamers, and 
liberal arts education. Some are exciting, others provocative. 
But two adjectives characterize them all—every one is in- 
teresting and well written. Accordingly, they were read. 


Not only did American Heritage articles find readers. 
It is a certainty that many persons looked through the 
issue for the superb illustrations. Whether the editors were 
moved by the immense success of popular illustrated 
journals does not appear, but the decision to include pic- 
tures followed a sure instinct. From the first issue they 
have been a delight. Not only do they adorn the pages; they 
are often integral to the piece they illustrate. In the second 
issue—Winter, 1950—half a dozen photographs drive home 
the point of the article, “Remove not the Ancient Land- 
mark,” by U. S. Grant, president of the National Council 
for Historic Sites and Buildings. Illustrations have since 
been as much a part of the format as the American eagle 
on the cover. Over the few years of publishing experience 
the pictorial technique has been reduced to a fine art. One 
additional observation on the illustrations cannot certainly 
be proved any more than it can be denied—that many per- 
sons have entered the domain of Clio through them. 


Altogether, American Heritage is a maverick among 
periodicals in the United States. Quite naturally it has 
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provoked comment and a fair amount of criticism, both 
just and unjust. Perhaps the most persistent accusation 
levelled by critics is that American Heritage is sensational. 
But then, so is history sensational, or a very significant 
part anyway. And, fortunately or not, most people remem- 
ber the sensational far longer than they remember the great 
movements and slow trends treasured by the simon-pure 
scholar. Perhaps the charge of sensationalism amounts in 
the end to a comment on human nature. Who does not 
recall from schoolboy days Caesar’s remark at the Rubicon? 
How many adults in middle life can give an account of the 
conquest of Gaul just behind Caesar or the death anguish 
of Republican Rome to which he was returning? Again, 
nearly every battle in history comes under the heading of 
sensational—battles were big news then and today the re- 
telling has wide appeal. The Battle of San Jacinto (Amer- 
ican Heritage, Spring 1951) was fought in eighteen min- 
utes, first to last. Those eighteen minutes of fighting settled 
the fate of the Lone Star Republic. We know that because 
the textbooks say so. The critics ought in fairness to tell 
us why an illustrated article on the Battle of San Jacinto 
is sensational while textbook treatment of its “significance” 
is not. 


Any periodical is to a degree dependent on its con- 
tributors. Every editor in the nation has yarns to tell of 
weird manuscripts sent in by insistent hopefuls. Possibly 
an editorial tradition has developed that contributions 
should not be solicited save in exceptional circumstances. 
At any rate some speculation must be introduced to account 
for the strikingly small number of pieces by the academic 
historians. To be sure in the issues since September 1949 
several notable names have graced the pages of American 
Heritage—Arthur M. Schlesinger, Theodore G. Blegen, 
Charles S. Sydnor, Richard B. Morris, Allan Nevins, Shep- 
ard B. Clough, Paul H. Giddens, Bell I. Wiley, Thomas. D. 
Clark. These names do not quite call the entire roll of 
professorial contributors. But there are far more ivory- 
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tower experts than these, who write with the verve de- 
manded by the editors. Where are the Richard Hofstadters, 
the Eric Goldmans, the Kenneth Stampps, the Philip Jor- 
dans, the Walter P. Webbs—to mention only a few of a 
brilliant company that writes popular history in the very 
best sense? Two dozen more names could easily be added 
without exhausting the list. 


This is not to be construed as direct or implied criticism 
of the authors represented in American Heritage. The 
journal is the organ of the American Association for State 
and Local History. In the past, state and local historians 
have figured rather rarely in the professional publications 
of academic historians, certainly not to the extent they 
should have. Their own outlet has shown how much they 
have to offer and what a reservoir of excellent writing has 
not hitherto been adequately tapped. Indeed, the list of 
superintendents, curators, and research assistants is amaz- 
ing and has opened many an eye to the size of Clio’s 
battalions. But the academicians had already come, or were 
coming, to recognize the virtues of intensive research at 
the local level and to exploit some of its possibilities, even 
to the extent of writing for Sunday supplements of the 
metropolitan newspapers. 


Speaking of contributors, it ought to be mentioned 
that the editors of American Heritage have taken advantage 
of a resource almost unknown to professional journals—the 
civic leader, the intelligent layman. On the supposition that 
everyman is his own historian, the intelligent layman can 
make a contribution respectable by any standard. Such 
are the articles by Victor G. Reuther, Educational Director 
of the UAW-CIO, and General Carl Spaatz of World War 
II fame. Among others, T. C. Richardson, editor of Farm 
and Ranch, and Ralph N. Hill, president, Shelburne Steam- 
boat Company, Incorporated, are especially notable. 


One of the problems faced—and solved—by the editors 
has‘never beset either the “learned” journals or the organs 
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of local historical societies, namely that of unity of theme. 
The state historical journals have theirs ready-made for 
them. They print matter relating to their locality. Profes- 
sional journals largely ignore the problem by printing the 
best articles submitted in a take-it-or-leave-it miscellany. 
American Heritage has wisely emphasized colorful and 
historically rich areas in successive issues—in the first 
number, the Northeast, then Minnesota, California, Indiana, 
Hawaii, Detroit, Philadelphia, Texas, New York City, and 
so on. The device offers a long list of interesting possibilities. 
More rarely a theme such as Lincoln and the Civil War is 
called upon as a unifying device. The geographical treat- 
ment lends itself more readily to bite-size articles and it 
is a fair guess that this is one of the reasons why geography, 
rather than “trends” or “developments,” has been the 
basis of organization. Moreover, localities do not commit 
the editors exclusively to political, social, economic, military, 
or any other branch of historical interpretation. It might 
be interesting to see what could be done with such themes 
as, for example, the urbanization of America, or the 
Atlantic Migration, giving over most of a single issue to 
the development of one of these themes. Both are rich in 
color and human interest. 


Armchair quarterbacking and spectator sports have 
occupied altogether too important a place in our life of 
late years. These observations are not intended as either 
precept or exhortation, but merely as the reflections of 
one historian on a journal he approves in principle and in 
performance. American Heritage has seen a job and has 
done it with style and imagination. From an unusually good 
start seven years ago, the issues have improved in a grati- 
fying way. Illustrations are more skillfully used, the initial 
high quality of writing has become even better, and the 
format is more attractive and logical. The issues are read. 
It is even rumored that the business manager has tossed 
away his red ink bottle. In brief, American Heritage has 
apparently passed the stage of experiment and is on the 
list of things here to stay. 
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AMERICAN HERITAGE’S ACCOMPLISHMENT 
By Louis A. HOLMES 


Today, more than ever before, we need to strengthen 
our convictions in our nation and our way of life. There is 
a need to develop pride in traditions and fully realize the 
struggle in the establishment and maintenance of this 
government as a free nation where freedom under law is 
a reality. 


Man of today must learn to keep his bearings. He 
must be able to chart his own journey and as a citizen of 
his community, state and nation, do his part in strengthen- 
ing respect for law and order. It is easy for those who live 
in the “ivory towers” to answer and dispose of all issues 
with finality. Scientific advancement in the last few decades 
is almost unbelievable. With this has come a social change. 
There is a tendency to feel that science can and will solve 
all. This is easy to accept and will lull many into a false 
sense of security. All thinking persons fully realize that 
the human factor is of paramount importance. History is 
the recording of the past events of men and women who 
lived and brought them about from the beginning of time 
up to yesterday. By close examination of the past, we can 
learn and profit by their mistakes and successes. 


In response to this challenge, a group of men and women 
have joined together and from their combined efforts, have 
created a magazine of history entitled American Heritage, 
which is sponsored by the American Association for State 
and Local history and the Society of American Historians. 
In its present form, though only two years old, it has re- 
ceived a warm welcome. Wide acceptance is clearly estab- 
lished by the sizeable increase in subscriptions. 


It is always a pleasure when the postman brings the 
next issue. Each new copy is filled with many varied 
articles about issues large and small, about strong men 
and ‘weak, war and peace, diplomacy and intrigue. To many 
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discerning readers, this approach and presentation of our 
history is thought-provoking. The overcoming of difficulties 
and the surmounting of obstacles in the creation and main- 
tenance of this country is more fully appreciated. We, the 
citizens of today, of all ages can and must renew pride in 
the heritage of the United States. 

History to some is a dry and uninteresting subject. The 
fault may be in its presentation by some authors. George 
Macaulay Trevelyn in his essay, “The Muse of History,” 
had this to say: “It is in narrative that modern historical 
writing is weakest, and to my thinking it is a very serious 
weakness, spinal in fact. Some writers would seem never 
to have studied the art of story telling. There is no flow 
to their events, which stand like ponds instead of running 
like streams. Yet, History is in its unchangeable essence, 
‘a tale.’ Round the story, as flesh and blood round the 
bone, should be gathered many different things, character 
drawing, study of social and intellectual movements, 
speculations as to probable causes and effects and what- 
ever else the historian can bring to illustrate the past.” 

From where this reader sits, it would appear that 
American Heritage is breathing life into history, giving 
it purpose and making our nation’s past live again. 











A SIOUX CHRONICLE. By George E. Hyde. (Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, November, 1956. xix 
+ 334 pp. Fourteen photographic illustrations, two 
maps, notes and index. $5.00.) 


A Sioux Chronicle is a continuation of George Hyde’s 
history of the Western Sioux or Teton Dakota Indians be- 
gun in a previous book, Red Cloud’s Folk. The latter volume 
ended with the Sioux wars of 1876-1877 and the Chronicle 
covers the critical reservation years 1877 to 1891. Both 
books are in the Civilization of the American Indian Series 
of the University of Oklahoma Press. 


The fourteen years illuminated by A Sioux Chronicle 
were ones of tense excitement, and the author recounts 
the struggle of the Sioux to maintain their native culture 
in the face of awesome pressures applied by white men 
who sought to direct their destiny. It is the story of transi- 
tion from nomadic freedom to reservation life and of the 
gradual realization by the Sioux that military defeat meant 
ultimate cultural transformation. 


Mr. Hyde’s picture of this brief but important period 
in Sioux history consists of a series of detailed sketches of 
personalities and events set against a panorama of conflict 
between different ways of life. Many of the original docu- 
ments and later sources dealing with these early years on 
the reservation are highly biased in one direction or an- 
other. The Chronicle represents Mr. Hyde’s very useful 
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critical evaluation of these basic materials. He has blended 
these data into a well-integrated study of a complex era. His 
understanding of the personality, political, social, and 
cultural factors underlying these events gives him a valu- 
able interpretive insight, and his book is an important 
contribution to Sioux history because of his knowledge of 
these forces. 


The chapter on Spotted Tail, which includes an account 
of the chief’s “raid” on the Carlisle Indian School and the 
author’s reconstruction of the murder plot in which this 
noted Sioux leader died, provides nothing short of excit- 
ing, informative entertainment. Red Cloud’s struggle with 
V. T. McGillycuddy, as the Indian Agent attempted to 
undermine the native system of tribal leadership, has a 
prominent place in the narrative. With a few exceptions, 
Hyde has been diligent in maintaining an objective view 
of both men. He gives McGillycuddy credit where due and 
at the same time presents a critical assessment of his 
character and policies. Red Cloud’s wisdom and stubborn 
opposition are both illustrated. Hyde clearly points out the 
important elements of factionalism among the Sioux and 
relates these factors to the overall white-Indian conflict. 
He gives a detailed account of the land commissions which 
finally induced the Sioux to sign away a large portion of 
their reservation despite the fact that they did not really 
want to sell the land. The well meaning but misguided 
groups of “self-styled Indian friends” who for many years 
formulated Indian policy are thrown into sharp focus. 
Government officials who accepted that policy as their 
own and Indian Agents who tried to force the Sioux to 
farm unarable land are integral parts of the story. The 
Chronicle ends with a lucid account of events during the 
Ghost Dance trouble and its culmination at Wounded Knee. 


The sources employed by Mr. Hyde include historical 
and biographical works, U. S. Government documents, 
contemporary newspaper accounts and important informa- 
tion obtained in personal interviews. Research scholars 
may wish that there were more, and in some cases better, 
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footnotes. The most regrettable omission is that no bibliog- 
raphy was included. 


Anthropologists studying acculturation will be no less 
interested in the Chronicle than historians, for they will 
find in the book a detailed description of an important 
period in the culture contact experience of the Sioux. 


Indian policy is far from a dead issue and those who 
deal with the Sioux today, directly or indirectly, stand to 
gain much by reading the Chronicle, for it embodies many 
lessons in human relations. 


Both professional and general readers will find A 
Sioux Chronicle absorbing and Mr. Hyde’s entertaining, 
compelling style makes it a pleasurable reading experience. 
It is a book no western history library can omit and remain 
complete. 


Fort Robinson Museum Roger T. Grange, Jr. 
Nebraska State Historical Society 


Dakota Territory, 1861-1889: A Study of Frontier Politics. 
By Howard Roberts Lamar. (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. Yale Historical Publications 
Miscellany No. 64. 301 pp. Illustrations. $4.50) 


This volume is a study of frontier politics in the land 
of the Dakotas while that area was an organized territory 
of the United States. The author stresses the importance 
of local government in the political development of Dakota 
when he states that “the settler’s use of government on the 
spot ... was the key factor in settlement.” If the strength 
of this thesis is in direct proportion to the heat of the 
Dakota political arena, the author’s remark is unquestion- 
ably true. Some of the most rousing political battles on the 
western frontier occurred near the banks of the Upper 
Missouri. Walking—but more often scheming, brawling, 
and shooting—across the book’s pages are John Blair Smith 
Todd, Democrat and land speculator, William Jayne, first 
governor of the territory, the diminutive Enos Stutsman, 
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the corrupt Nehemiah Ordway, Hugh J. Campbell, author 
of the “we are a state” hypothesis, and a host of others. 


The reader of this book will find himself in an ill- 
lighted room looking over the shoulders of strategists 
mapping a political countermove or in the midst of a 
street fight involving important politicians as they struggle 
physically and otherwise for power. He will see a multitude 
of land speculators who did not disguise their profession 
when they called themselves “real estate agents.” He will 
watch the influence of the railroads grow with the laying 
of each new mile of track. He will move into the fascinat- 
ing Black Hills for a close-up of the political scene on the 
last American mining frontier. He may cheer the Yankton 
Oligarchy as it fights to retain the territorial capital, and 
he will watch intently as the struggle for statehood finally 
ends in victory. 


Professor Lamar suggests that the revolt of the Dakota 
farmers was neither reactionary nor radical but rather 
the logical result of the farmers’ political precedents com- 
bined with a new environment. Some attention is devoted 
to the origins of these political patterns. But the author’s 
references to the underlying cultural and psychological 
reasons for men’s actions are not convincing. The politicians 
and political activity were indeed “remarkable” and 
“colorful,” but the author too often calls this to the 
attention of his readers by using these and similar adjec- 
tives. Nor is the excitement of the period enhanced by his 
overuse of the exclamation mark. 


Originally prepared as a doctoral dissertation, this 
work indicates careful research, and the author has freely 
used the source materials available. A newspaper not 
consulted but of value on the Farmers’ Alliance in the 
1880’s is the Dakota Ruralist on file at the University of 
South Dakota Library. But the shortcomings do not de- 
tract greatly from an otherwise ably written volume. 


University of South Dakota Monroe Billington 
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A History of the Dakota or Sioux Indians. By Doane Rob- 
inson. (Minneapolis, Minnesota: Ross & Haines, Inc., 
1956. 523 pp. Illustrations, maps, and index, $8.75) 


After fifty-two years A History of the Dakota or Sioux 
Indians has been reissued. This fact bears witness to the 
importance which the work holds in the history of the 
American Indian. Readers interested in the history of the 
Sioux Indians have had difficulty in finding a good general 
history of this Indian group. This book by Doane Robinson 
has not been readily accessible because less than five hun- 
dred copies were printed when it was first issued in 1904 
as Volume 2 in the South Dakota Collections. It appeared 
only a few years after violence had ceased between the 
Indians and the whites following the Messiah disturbance. 


Writing at a time when most of the accounts which 
dealt with the Sioux Indians were filled with exaggerations 
and attempting justification of one side or the other, Doane 
Robinson was able to write an account that is relatively 
free of bias. Some of the rather lengthy quotations included 
are characteristic of the accounts in our literature dealing 
with Indian affairs. Where these are used, the author is 
careful to identify them and evaluate their validity. In 
this way he gives a dignified and scholarly treatment of 
his subject. 


To the reader who has had considerable contact with 
the published materials on the various phases of Sioux 
Indian history, it seems inconsistent that the author should 
give so much emphasis to some events and so little to similar 
ones. For example, he gives eight times as much space to 
the Fetterman Massacre as to the Battle of the Rosebud. 


When writing about the Dakota or Sioux Indians, an 
author is confronted with the necessity of dealing with the 
various tribes in relation to the area which they occupied. 
In doing this, Mr. Robinson gives considerable attention 
to the Eastern or Mississippi Sioux and their wars with 
their Indian enemies. Although a major portion of the book 
concerns itself with the Eastern Sioux there is very little 
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said about them after the Minnesota outbreak in 1863, and 
the reader must be satisfied with only an occasional refer- 
ence to their activities after that time. To the general 
reader this early history of the Sioux and their troubles 
with the Chippewa, their contacts with French missionaries 
and traders and later their contact with the English might 
become a little tedious. This condition is caused by the 
author’s attempt to cover in detail more than two centuries 
of the history of the Sioux Indians. Mr. Robinson includes 
in this story the rich drama which centers on the great 
personalities of the leaders of the Dakota or Sioux Indians, 
the traders, missionaries, and the civilian and military 
leaders who were sent to help, protect, or control them. 


The reissue of Doane Robinson’s A History of the 
Dakota or Sioux Indians is a distinct service to all those 
interested in the history of the American Indian. For the 
student of the Sioux Indians here is a ready text, well 
footnoted and indexed for easy use. 


Nebraska State Teachers Philip S. Holmgren 
College, Kearney 


High, Wide and Lonesome. By Hal Borland. (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1956. 251 pp. $3.75) 


From College to Cow Country. By Leon V. Almirall. (Cald- 
well, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1956. 471 pages 
and 24 pages of illustrations. $7.50) 


High, Wide and Lonesome is the story of life on a 
homestead, thirty miles south of Brush, Colorado, as seen 
through the eyes of Hal Borland who was only ten years 
old when he helped his father build a house and barn on 
the new farm in the spring of 1910. The father, Will Bor- 
land, was a master printer and prior to moving to Colorado 
had been part owner of a weekly newspaper published in 
Sterling, Nebraska. Like millions of other energetic young 
men, he felt an urge to “go west.” The lure of becoming a 
landowner by the homestead route and at the same time 
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satisfying his desire for new experiences eventually be- 
came too strong to be resisted. 


Hal was an only child, and the story revolves quite 
largely around the life of the one small family. A kindly 
bachelor, a lonely sheepherder, a friendly cowboy, a mid- 
dle-aged couple who had brought thirty or forty well- 
selected books to their homestead, and a few other persons 
made significant contribution to the welfare of the Borland 
family. A few men in the area were not inclined to be help- 
ful. 


The story rings true. Each event recorded might have 
happened, and the word pictures are so clear that the 
reader becomes immersed in the story and is convinced 
that everything happened exactly as recorded. 


The attempt to transform raw prairie into a produc- 
tive farm in an area where the average annual rainfall 
is less than eighteen inches is a hazardous venture. In 
the eastern states, the friendly forest provided building 
materials for the settler’s house, fuel for warming his 
home and cooking his food, rails for his fences, meat, nuts, 
and fruit for his table, and furs and leather for clothing. 
Oak trees furnished bark for tanning, walnut trees pro- 
vided dye for woolen cloth, wood ashes supplied alkali for 
the manufacture of soap, and maple trees were a source 
of syrup and sugar. But in eastern Colorado nearly all 
necessities must be purchased, and in drouth years, there 
was little to sell. The pioneer family must learn to im- 
provise or else return to an older community. 


When the Borlands ran out of flour and money was 
scarce, corn and rye were ground in the coffee mill, and 
when the coffee can was empty, parched rye was used as 
a substitute. But all the members of the family worked, 
and in spite of sickness, drouth, and livestock losses, they 
got along and the debts were paid. Eventually the rains 
came, crops were good, the Government issued a patent 
for the land — and Father purchased a newspaper. 
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Everyone who is interested in the history of the settle- 
ment of the Great Plains, or life on the frontier would 
enjoy reading High, Wide and Lonesome. The book is his- 
tory at its best because it is based on the personal ex- 
periences of the author and his parents, and is so well 
written that the reader will have difficulty laying it down 
until he has completed the final chapter. A copy of the 
book should be available in every high school library and 
every public library in America. 


From College to Cow Country chronicles many of the 
personal experiences of the author while he was learning 
the how and the why of cattle raising in Colorado and 
New Mexico, and his later experiences as a ranch owner 
in Middle Park, Colorado. It is a realistic account of the 
problems met by cattlemen in the Park areas of Colorado, 
where the elevation is high, the growing season short, and 
the winter snow is sometimes deep. The ranch owner and 
his men worked hard when they worked, played hard when 
opportunity offered, and had an active part in numerous 
humorous incidents. 


Not only Colorado ranchers, but men in other areas 
who are interested in cattle or life in the open will find 
From College to Cow Country interesting and informative. 


Nebraska State Grange H. Clyde Filley 


Exiled by the Czar: Cornelius Jansen and the Great Men- 
nonite Migration, 1874. By Gustav Reimer, G. R. Gaed- 
dert, et al. (North Newton, Kansas: The Mennonite 
Press, 1956. x + 205 pp. Notes and appendix $2.75) 


The intriguing title of this book, the third volume in 
the Mennonite Historical Series, refers to the exile of an 
interesting man, Cornelius Jansen. In the 1870’s Jansen 
spearheaded the migration of certain Mennonite groups 
from south Russia to the United States. Approximately the 
first half of the book is devoted to the Russian scene and 
preparations for migration, while the second half deals with 
the problems of establishing a group in a new country. 
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The book will appeal particularly to Mennonite readers 
and others interested either in American religious history 
or local Nebraska history. It should also engage the atten- 
tion of students of immigration history, for it presents a 
case study of the leader of a limited group, of his reasons 
for migration and of his efforts to establish his co-religion- 
ists in the New World. 


Descriptions of the cultural, spiritual, and economic 
characteristics of Mennonite life in south Russia before 
the migration are well presented. The comments on the 
considerable aid and counsel afforded the Mennonite lead- 
ers by the English Quakers add an interesting theme. 


The appendices are useful. Since the early part of the 
book describes the south Russian Mennonite settlements 
in detail, a map of the area might well have been included. 
The usefulness of the copious footnotes is limited by their 
collection at the end of the volume, and the lack of an 
index will limit the value of the book as a reference. 


The general reader may feel a lack of chronological 
unity. At times he may be surprised, after reading about 
certain events, to discover an immediate reversion to the 
discussion of earlier material. Undoubtedly multiple author- 
ship is partially responsible. The general reader may also 
wish that Cornelius Jansen had been placed more clearly 
in the perspective of his times. For example, a brief sum- 
mary would be appreciated early in the book of peculiar 
Mennonite beliefs and history and of the specific “privi- 
leges” granted by the Czar which originally encouraged 
German Mennonites to migrate to Russia. Likewise, Jan- 
sen’s relationship to the various Mennonite bodies and 
settlements in the midwest, other than that in southeastern 
Nebraska, is not at all clear. It would be useful, too, if the 
authors had presented the Mennonite migration in the 
perspective of federal, state and railroad immigration and 
land policies. 


In the Foreword of the book the claim is made that 
“this study makes it overwhelmingly clear that Cornelius 
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Jansen was to a large extent responsible for the initiation 
and scope of the migration.” The same paragraph indicates, 
however, that the “scope” is really not considered, for among 
questions not answered are “how many Mennonites were 
involved in the movement [and] where did they settle.” A 
much more realistic claim of the influence of Jansen is 
found on pages 98-99: “That Cornelius Jansen and his 
family influenced a number of Russian, Polish and Prus- 
sian Mennonites to leave their native country and settle 
in America is undoubtedly true. But to what extent this 
was the case is difficult to say.” 


This book is an interesting and worthwhile addition 
to the “grassroots” history of the Mennonites and of Ne- 
braska. 


Midland College Orville H. Zabel 
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Charles A. Burmeister, “Six Decades of Rugged In- 
dividualism: The American National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, 1898-1955,” Agricultural History, October, 1956. 


William Warntz, “An Historical Consideration of the 
Terms ‘Corn’ and ‘Corn Belt’ in the United States,” /bid., 
January, 1957. 


Ernest J. Miller, “The Farmers’ Party,” Bulletin of the 
Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, January, 1957. 


George H. Miller, “Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
Railroad Company v. Iowa,” Jowa Journal of History, 
October, 1956. 


Donald J. Berthrong, “John Beach and the Removal 
of the Sauk and Fox from Iowa,” Ibid. 


William J. Peterson, The Palimpsest, November, 1956. 
This issue of the magazine is made up of two articles by 
Mr. Peterson on the Mormon migration, primarily across 
Iowa. One article deals with the migration of 1846, the 
other with the handcart expedition. 


Norman B. Wiltsey, “Bravest of the Brave,” True West, 
January-February, 1957. Another account of the Pawnee, 
Petalesharo. 


Two other items concerning western history have 
come to our attention recently: 
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The editorial offices of Agricultural History have 
moved from the University of Wisconsin to the University 
of Illinois. 


Word has been received that Mrs. E. P. Ellwood of 
DeKalb, Illinois, has given the Archives and Western His- 
tory Department of the University of Wyoming the records 
of the famous Isaac L. Ellwood Barbed Wire Companies. 
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